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PREFACE^ 



by^ 



Edward !£. Hales 



> . President 

Board of Regents 
University of Wisconsin System 



One of my interesting 'duties as President of the 



Board of Regents is 



to bring greetings from the Board to iropdrtant gather ngs such as this, one. 

!l would also like to express our appreciation to The Jqlinson Foundation 
and Its staff for their assistamce in making this' conference possible. 

I do appreciate very" much the opportunity to meet and' talk with 
dedicated people like you aad to'learn a little about What is going on^in 
your special fields. It's an excellent continuing education .program for 
me. ■ A ^ . . ■ f , ^ - \' s ^ ■ ' . 

My assignment tonight js- to, welccymp you tQ this Conference on Americaa 
Ethntc Studies. in'the University of Wisconsin Sys^f em'. I do' so, warmly and 



.W1 



1th Q^nthusiasm.. . It's a'specia? tr^at wheti I >caiT welcome a statewide confer 



eneeJ.€o iny own home towrt. I w,ish y4u every 'success im- your- meetings -here. . • 



■ix- ' 



,As; I understand It,' you' r^^^^^^^ answer a» simple question that raay 

have saveraT^c^ is this: . 

*' . -How ipan -our Universities carry, out their responsibilities to help all " 
stydents be. know.lj^geable abo\Jt the History and mati.vati on and contributions 
of ethnic groups in Ar™|\ca? ^ * >- . , . 

Perf^aps the question' can be ^condensed: , \ 

How lean we love our neighbors, if we donH try to understand them? 
l^V^ .truly .educated person should hav^, it seems to me, what we might 
cajLKan ethnic awareness. ' • . ' ^ 

I know that we've made good progress toward that goa.1 --with your help 
at this conference, we'll make much ni&re. 



Again, a cordiaV welcome ta you all! 
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by 



Henry Ha Is ted 

Vice President - Program 
The Johnson Foundation 
. Radne, Wisconsin 
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I want to welcome you' to Wingspread, which is dedicated to complete 
' concentration on a topic o)f interest, where people come together and concern 
themselves /with topics theut are of interest to them as well as topics that 
are very much of interest to the broader society in this country and around 
the world. 

Convening groups in fhis way, in such a place as this, provilles an 
opportunity to advance thinking and to solve problems and, ultimately, 
we think and believe, to contribute to improvements to society, 
i The topics, as you well know--cbming as- you do from higher education-^ 
are legion, /one never ceases to Joe amazed, here at Wingspread, with the 
ppoplp-who gWe of themsel^ves and /heir time to come here, often from very 
f\ir away, to mtn^t \»rfd talk' about the Issues. In recent weeks we'^e hosted 



-XI- ■ 
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gatherings dealing with sucb topics as^ Support Systems, for American . * 
^^amilies,. Amertcart Tamily Life, Jail R^kinii, Mental j^alth Services to • 
Victims of Crime, Teif*m^na] Ill/iess, and Arms Kiontrol --the latter in pre- 
paration for the Uniterd Nations' speciaj session»on disarmament. Those. \ 
are jil^ a. few of* the topics discussed in the past^/isw weeks. ^ , \ 

' Ias you know, there are many, .many more topics of qoncern to us as 
individuals and as a society. Your conference topic— at least recollec- 

■ . ■ ■ ^ \ ' , ■ . \ r 

tion of it--was prqposed to the Foundation very early--more than a year 

ago— by^ John Weaver, who was then a tnrustee of our Foundation. / \ ^ 

■ ■' ' . .■ - 

As w^were sitting^t dinner tonight and talking aboyt ethnic differ- 
ences -and ^ethnic awareness, a number of things came t^ mind, not just in 

this country, <but around the worTd/ Many of us have, v^ithin the last days , ^ 

:/ ' ^ . ^ " . . .■ • / . ; 

♦been witness to the television presentation of Holocaust, which certainly 



dealt witljl some ethnic differences and problem^: I think back to so many ? 
other crisis situations around 1;he world that have their basis in ethnic " 
differences and controversies and are well known and talked abogt by every- 
one. But how many people', today,' think, back ^to ,the partition of India-or 
to— suppose we, call it the "genocide" in Burundi and that part of Africa? 
Even today would it not be true that. what's going on in Ethiopia is an 
example of ethnic confronta^tions? So the topic "lEthnic Studies" has some 
very, very challenging aspects within our own society, requiring some soul 
searching, requiring academic honesty, requiring wisdom. ^ One must challenge 
one's own ethnic awareness, if not global awareness,' to deal with this topic 
and have some very fundamental questions about the purpose of universities, 
about Jhe criteria for academic recognition, about resources, about; priori ties 
and about components of what a university educated person should know>a^nd 
understand in contemporary society. ^ 




Mr, Thurman has assured me that. the taTent 'andiWls^n*! is here to do >, 
a, great d^al with tRts' topic:. You, f>av6 alreacly, m^ide a commitment by hejng 
here, and we at the Foundation are very •mindful of this kind of commitment 
thsit you've made and others' make When they, come here to meetings. This, 
-Itself, Is a sign of the priority tffall^yQU give, to this: tissue and to^ 
the Importance of the topic. • . 

' So, with a- certain amount of anticipation, as' well as humility, we ' 
• welcome you to this— rwhat w^/considisr to be an extremely impdrtant--meeting. ; 
I alert you in advance that we,' 11 be taping the sessior)s in this room and ^ 
the tapes will be madewailable to the sponsors ^of thi's meetirif for, their 
use In report, writing. / * • 

Once aga-in I say to you th^t Wingspread is totally your^ -j^hile-you 
are here to accomplish your conference^ goals t We on the staff, Kay Mauer 
- and, myself and .other 'staff .members , 'are totally atJ'ouKdisposal to help 
^ you-1n any way" we can to ,achieve the goals that haye brought you here. 

So I bring you that kir/d of welcome an^ good wishes /from ourselves 
and our Board of TVustees. t 
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INTKODUCTION 



by 

- ^. 

Alfonzo ThiiWnan 



Chairman 
\ -American Ethnic Studi-fes' 
Coordinating Comi^'tj:ee 
University Qf -Wisconsin System 



The past fifteen years have been marked with a sense of apprehension" 

2|nd unrest; dissension and conflict^-oN/iert and covertr-have^een common ' 

' ■ \ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ■:• 

features^' These tendencies have been exacerbated by the unprecedented soci.al 

and .technological changes in a period^where there has been rising Expecta- 
tion^ by many of <the world's peoples; concomitantly the people are faced with 
shar^ply dwindling resourcesv , | ^ ' 

Widespread criticism is er characteristic of our times* ' Institutions , ^ 



particularly, have not. been sS?ared from the attacks. Some groups wish to 
radically change the institutions, while others wish to innovate within, yet 
others wi s to preserve ;t;he^ sta;t us quo, V 

"Those who are advocates of ^'ethnic studies" have largely tended to 
"innovate within" educat^lonal i/hsti tutions to make them more considerate 



of the ethnic diversity of Americans. Althou^ih thfe more moderate 'MnnoVati ve"' 

appr*oach (versus the ra^jdicaU reconstruction ajiproalch) has been prevalen^^ 

ethnic studies advoca'tesSi^ve had a long struggle in establishing viable 

--academic curricula in the^ various ethnic studies areas. As Frederick V* 

Douglass stated in 1849: ' * , 

The .whole history of the progress of human liberty shows that 
all concessions yet made to her august claims, have been borh ^ 
of earnest struggle. If there is no struggle, the"re is no progress> 
Those who profess to favor freedom, and yet depreciate agitation, . 
are men who want crops without plowing up the ground. They^ want 
rain without thunder and lightning. They want the ocean without 
the awful roaj;;^.of its many waters. This struggle may be a moral 
one;*or it may be a physical one; or' it may be both moral and 
physical; but it mast be a struggle. Power concedes^nothing with- 
out a demand. It never did, and it never will. FindAout just 
what people will submit to, and you have found .Out the exact 
amount of injustice and wrong which will be imposed upon thehi; and 
these will continue till they are resisted with either words or 
blows, or with both.. The limits of tyrants are prescribed by the 
■y endurance of those whom t)iey oppress. Nfei/may noi; get all they 

pay for in this world but tTT6y-Tfiust certdrTfTly pay for all they get. ' 
If we ever get free from all the oppression^ and wrongs heaped 
upon u^^we must pay for their removal. 



Developing and implementinjg et/nic studies in today's college and 
university curricula has been and continues to be 9 struggle; but as Douglass 
says., "If there is n^\^fij£gle, there is no progr^^^ . " ^ ' ^ . 




The struggle and p'^ress, however; does not diminish the often hea'rd 
question, "Why is there a need for ethnic^tudies?" James Banks, in his key- 
note address to the conferees, suciinelty 'answered that question. He stated: 



\.. .because of several factors n'n American life at this point in 
iour history, 'ethnic' contributions to American life and society, 
/even though they have become universalized, should be atiknowl- ^ 
edged and labeled 'ethnic' Too many Americar^s, including^uni ver- 
sity professors and students tend to think only that whiofi^is 
Anglo-American is American. They consequently deny. the pole that 
other ethnic groups have played in the development (l)f American 
society and civilization. > ^ ^ 

Tlie University of Wisconsin System recognizes this need and since 1974 

has attempted to hanuiier out an efficacious Systeniwide policy on el^hnic studies 



: ■ -5- 

These Selected Proceedings grew out of the Wingspnead Conference (Racine, 

Wisconsin)' which addressed the struggle for survival', legitimization, and 

institutionalization of American Ethnic Studies^ in the Univei^sity of 

Wisconsin System (UW System). The conference purpose was: 

To bring together, at Wingspread, members of the Board of Regents 
of the University of W^isconsin System, administfators' and faculty 
members of insti tuti^ons of higher education in the state* Wisconsin 
state' legislators , and resource persons (to examine the functions^ 
problems and directions of American Ethnic Studies^ in Wisconsin 
higher education . j 

' These Selected Proceedings represent a start toward developing a 

sensitive, ^cogent policy statement by which the UW System can operate *in 

the emerging field of ethnic studies. It will bfe the res pons i bi 1 fty of the 

UW System American Ethnic Studies Coordinating and Advisory Committees, in 

cooperation with the System faculty, to fully operational We an effort which 

will afford students the opportuni'ty to "acquire the kind of ethno-centric 

and liberal education which will help them to interact sensitively and 

intelligently with a wide variety of peoples and ethnic ^groups in our 

nation as well as within the world." (Banks) 



Ove^i^iew of the UW System's 
Involvement in American Ethnic Studies 

The UW System initially focused attention on American Ethnic Studies 

(AES) in 1974 when a TaskTorce was engaged to prepare a report to address 

long-range planning goals and procedures for the System. The report was 

reviewed by the Board ofRegents in November 1975. The report contained a 

number of recommendations, including the concept of a minimum module of 

courses in AES> the establishment of a position of System Coordinator of AES, 

and the establishing of a standing coiiiiii ttee. The Regents specifically > 

endorsed only the standing committee. 
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The^ask^ Force visuWized the rbjle of tiie-standing committee as re^ew- 
ing the progress 1n implementation of , recommendations of the Task Force, 
making program development recommendations to Sentsr Vice President Smith, 



and serving as an advisory body to the- System Co^dinator. This committee, 
called the "System Advisory Committee on Ethnic Studies," was appoin^ted 
shortly after t^e* November 1975 Regent meeting. " ' . ' ^ * 

/Late in 1975- the Urban Corridor Consortium (UCC), which is comprised of 

foi^r UW institutions--Green Bay^ Milwaukee, Oshkosh, and Parkside--was a'sked 

■ I 

to assume a leadership role. Envisioned in this move was the hiring of a 
System Coordinator. A person was hired in this position on an interim basis 
in early 1977. The System Coordinator made a rep^^ in June 1977 and again 
recommended that a Coordinator be hired and that a pudget be established for 
him or h^r in a centraT bff ice.' The report visualized in advisory. board 
which would have certain responsibilities for planning end programming of 
curricula. It also listed various activities that should be undertaken 
in the following, priority: "(1) start a newsletter; (2) conduct a two day 
wprkshop; (3) establish several research and devejlopment centers; (4) estab- 
lish a 'functional , structural' organization; and (5) develop 'clear and 
understandable responsibil ites. "' 

The Urban ^Corridor Consortium Steering Committee (consisting of the 
four campu^e5ip|^ Academic Vice Chancellors) undertook an analysis of the 
System Coordinator's report and because of considerable concern for the lack 
of action, filed a request with Senior Vice^ President Smith for responsi- 



bility for American Ethnic Studies in the UW System. t The request was granted 

/ 

The Steering Committee appointed a "Coordinating Committee" consist- 
ing of one ropresentaM vo from cacti of the four UCC campuses and an 



15 
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ex-officio member from Central Administration. An "Advisory/Comm 




/ 



consisting of on*e repres'entati ve from ^ach of the four year /ins ti tuitions • 
and one person representing the. two year Center System,;^was/ appoinm 
advise the Coorcjinating Committee.' / // ' * 

The Coordinating Committee replaced and functions in the manner of the 

^ ' ' ^ ^' • . 

proposed Sys^tem Coordinator. The duties of the committee were oi|1;lined 

as' follows: ' ^ " ' ' ^ 

In discharging this leadership function, the Urban Corridor^ 
Consortium is to be sensitive to existing efforts and activf- 
ties within all UW System institutions. In addition, it v$ 
to give attention to unmet, needs identified by the recent': 
System Advisory CDmmittee on American Ethnic Studies. 

Among major goals will be the development of a strong conimuni-\^ 
cation hetwork among UW System Ethnic^ Studies faculty and staff 
• :identif ication of special faculty and program strengths, ,;and \ 
inter-institutional coordination in the^more effective utili- ^ 
zation of resou^ce.s and cooperative pro^amming and activities. 
* The generation of additional resources 'and support through- the 
use of extramural funds and internal allocation of funds; wjll 
al so be a goal . ' i ' ' , ^ 

Ir November 1977 thq AES Coordinating Committee representatives; ;^ 
were called together and a chairman was selected. Initial aqtivi ty^ did ^ 
not get underway until January 1978. One of the primary items to be ^ 
addressed was the need for a System conference geared toward bringing 
campus and System decision-makers (faculty and administrators) together 
to discuss the future of American Ethnic Studies in the UW^^^stem. 

The Selected Proceedings is a result of the ideas and del i^^^ations 
of the conferees. A hearty thank you is extended to all p^rticipanik who 
made the conference an inspiring, enlightening, and enjoyable experience. 
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• OPENING REMARKS 



\ - : ' ' ^ - by 



Donal d K- Smi th" , , 

Senior Vice President ( ' 



JJniversity of Wisconsin Sysl(em 



I'd like to join President Hales in* expres^sing our appr^ci ation -"to 
the Johnson Foundation for tf^eir- Kospi tali.ty , to the Committee that pu/t 
this conference together, and also to ^e expression represented in this 
rooffKfor both the level of interest and the wide,spread aature of interest 
across the System. 

rrh tremendously encouraged by what I see 'and by the prospect tXat 
your deliberations in the next two days will mark a milestone in the clar- 
ification of the conceptioris of where our institutions severally will be 
moving and how they might h^lp one another ip this direction of changfe. . 

There are undoubtecny-a variety of good purposes to bre served by a 
gathering such as this,, and the purposes may be related to both goals to be 

-11- . ^ 

113 



acHieved within tKe University of WisconS'^iri System and for the general 

direction of hig]>eT education nationally. \ ^ . 

' •. - ^ ■ ^ ■ " • ■ 

But let me take ^only a few minutes* to suggest one perspectiwe on 

why we are here and give a b'ttle bit of the back^pund on how some of the 

things that have led up to this occasion, proceeded' in the Sys.tem and then - 

■'•V * . ' m 

suggest one. or two of the-ossues 'that I think you may be facingv^|'Phj/our 
discussions^ . * . > - 

; ' For some years\ since, the outset of Ahe merged System, the' Regents' 
$hd the 'ins ti tution^ h,ave given very strong attention to the development 
of aspects of programming Yor-minorlty student^fin our universities. Thi^ 
has taken the form of very he^Tyy emphasis 'on matters of recruitment, on 
matters of support services, on matters of.setti'ng goals for^the achieve^ 
ment^of academi c\success/aY^d for the -dispersion of opportunities through 
the several disciplines of the universities, and on matters of assistance 
which would make all of this pos'sible. 

We've also given attention, in all of the institutions, to the pur- 
poses of affirmative action in employment. In both of these areas we've 
had some modest successes and many disappointments, but, I think, no loss 
of either zeal or intentions or belief that we can make further progress. 
But from the very first there has always been an insistent question ^raised 
about the posture, of higher education. - 

Recently, questions concerning thQ^multjple ^nd plural ethnic heritage 
of America have' been raised, and th'ey are:. Are we simpTy to super- iiT)pose 
responses or are we to examine what we're doing as universities? Are we 
to examine seriously the^cy-di^rinq , the organization, the content, and\t|ie 
validity of our "curriciiluni and tho ndture of the knowledge that we're 
making available ;t:o .the [lubltc, generally? Thisj, of course, carries us : 



.from questions that are substantially administrative in nature to questions 

■ ^ ■ •• ^ - .. ' 

wfiich go .to the heart of the faculty enterprise i.tself, in its" primary 
. responsibility f^r the curriculum/^ , : 

It seems to me that universities perform many missions. One whichy', 
uniquely defines their service to the public good is that of mainljaining, 
augmenting, and securing the maximum level of validity fcg: the knowledge- 
b^ise of humankind. To this end, the wiisdom— or p^c^iyed wisdom--of past 
schol-arship must be' cons tantiy sub'S'ected to reexamination, criticism, and 
reV'i tali'zation.; This must' take pVace as the result of the search for'and 

• ■ . ; - ' , ^ .. ' ^■ 

'the acquisition of new information and as a result of the' developing of 

new v^ays of interpreting events--of looking- at them and seding them from 

■ ' ■ ' " ■ * . 
new perspective. ( . . 

I thi.nk'the current intere^ we have riational^^nd -in Wisconsin in ' 

American' ethnic 'Studies is part of this process, which is very mucri th^ 

heart of tvhat -universi ties are all about. In a sense, weVe, still in th^ 

formative period of discovering that the fact of ethnicity has profoundly 

' affected his>tory. It has affected the nature of our social institutiods 

and the.val/ue system or systems underlying our civilization. From the ^ 

point of vi^w of scholarship ^nd the wo^rKj^^ universities, this is an ex- 

citing perspective. It means that we n^ed. vigorous scholarl^inquiry and 

active dialogue among people, such as those of you Who will be gatl^ered 

here, to correct deficiencies in earlier schoTarlship and also to'build 

\^the c(?nceptual, defini tional , and informational underpinnings for a new 

dimension 'in the curriculum. If-^he history of the development o1^^ other 

scholarly areas of "stucly is any indication, this work will go on for many 

^years before we re^ch anything approaching the kind of consensus as to the 

definition, scop/, and boupds of something called American Ethnic Studies. 



Of course, if it goes ofKas 1t S'hould go on,^ tha'minute we reacH that kind 
of consensus, it will be under attack and revision and still further develop- 
ment, because it is \n tUg nature of scholarship to do this, , 

But this is the goqy^n%rk of, our uni ver^i ties--the work they should 

be about--the kind of work which can lead to an enlargement of the general 

i ' . ' , . 

understanding of piankinJ conterning self, society, and the goals of. our peopl 

■ " ^> believing that the universities have an oj^ligation fo expand and 
improve the knowledge resources of our society, faculty' and staff in many ^ 
'Of^^oilr institutions' perceived^fhat'this obi Jgation canr^ot be fully discharged 
unless we make vigorous efforts ta incorporate the perspective of ethnicity 
intio our curricula and to i;nduce our -cu'^rent disciplines , where appropriate, 

^to /reexamine their own offerings and scholarship in the light of this per-" 
specti ve. - ^ V ' ^' ■ . ' 

^ In 1974, in an effort to facilitate this njOvement in the curriculum, 

* ■■ ■■ I ^ ' , . 

a University of Wisconsin 'System Task Force' or^'^Amerid^in Ethnic Studies was. 
appointed, rlhi^ Task Force was asked to consider such policy questions 



as whether or not course offer^ings arid programs in ethnic studies should 
be encouraged in our. I^ns ti tutions ; and if so, how could we best Assure the 
develqpment of. a strong response in the presence of harsh fiscal constraints..^ 
Me were in a period, ^ and have remained in a period, when totaVVesources 
for instruction have been generally declining. This Task Force, cha-ir^gd 
by 'Dr. Nason 4^a^^ of the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, reported in 
May 1975. This report remains an important repository of information on , 
existing ethnic studies resources in the System and directions Which could 
be undertaken' in^' the development of such studies. 

On-recomtnondation of the report, one of the^ aspects was acted upon 
'Mn 1976 with the appointment of a System Advi sory Committee on Ethnic Studies, 



A 



cKaired by Dr. George Carter ^of .the Univiersity of Wisconsin-La Crosse\ who 



is here with us for this meeting. The Committee was to. examine wiiys pf 
implehieftting di)/ectiQns charted in the earlier report: T^i,;s Committee pr^- . 
sented ail 1nter4m report an4 a final report. between 1976 'and 197/^and gave 
strong support to the^principle that there should be autonomous develop* . 
meat of cippropriate attention to American ethnic studiets in the curriculum 
of each of our universities? -They also addressed the need for continuing 
a Systemwide support mechanism, for campus program planners through aupoint- 
ment of a Systerii coordinator. • 

.. - In keeping-with System policy of basirfg its Systemwide siipport mechan- 

isms for instruction and research within onelor more, of. the institutions, 

■ ' V ' . ' \ y y - 

we^ then moved to delegate to the Urban Corridor Consortium the functions 

which the CartepCommi ttee had identified for a Systemwide coordinator. 

The mailings you received in preparation for this conference summarize 

the activities, of the, Consortium to iate.^ . '^1^.^/^/.:.'' \.- 

I thi?ik you have here at Wingspreaci--including your speaker for this. 

evening, Dr. Banks-^people whojiave thought much more persistently and 

thoroughly than I have about the issues which you will need* to discuss and 

which can be most frui tful ly discussed at this conference. However, in • 

a- '\ 

.the manner of administrators 1 et me ignore the greater wisdom of silence ' 
and suggest some questions wh.i ch' interest and concern me. : .... , i. . 
7 First, I continually want to knoy^,/ dp our. institutions, n'ndividu 
or severally, h^ave the faculty and library resources needed to establish , ^ 
a reputable core of'course offerings wfiicft would make the perspective of 
ethnicity available to all of our students? 

Se£Ojid, assLiming that the answer to this will be mixed, how can we 
best move to provide these > nesource;^? Can we find ways pf sharing expertise 



with^one ancrther in a period when we're tidying to make a major move forward 

' ■ ;• . ^ / ■ ■ 

without substantial prospects for substantial increases in our university . . 
budgets? Can we apply some^sof the lifnited funds available for faculty de- 

' '-/ A s • ■ ■ 

ve^lopment to exteivl' and huild oVr resp^lrces? Is that one of the ways we 
ought to try to grow in, terms of reallocation of existing resources? 

And third, we now have two undergraduate programs in^ the System 
offering a baccalaureate degree, • ei ther of^ivhich would fit under the American 
ethnic studies unobrella. We. have a number of concentrations in"' minors. 
There Is the w.ell-establiS;hed' Afro-American -Studies program, at.ithe University 
of Wisconsin-Madison and the newer undergraduate program in EtKnic Studies 
at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, which wi 1 I graduate'-i ts first 
major this year. Those two patterns of organization present .Interesting 
contrasts.. Should we proceed to develop both of them 1n a contrastlve 
way at various points in the System, or is there an optimal direction of 
change that we ought \to be. seeking within our institution? Will additional 
specific or general degree programs be needed to properly serve students^ 
and the needs df society? Or, should -our concentration now be on permi ttihtj.;^ 
further maturation oT the degree programs we have, whrfle concentrating on 
building the ^ore of of ferlngs, gqne,raH'y distributee amor^: al? of oar _ 
•institutiorts , to give' to all of our s tud^nti--as Mr. H"al suggested--the 
perspective of ethnic understanding as part of their ' beral education? 

I give you* gpod :wi shes in your deliberations,' ■ . 
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The Asslmnationist Idea l - 

The college curriculum within a society, like other institutions within 
a social System, reflects its dominant ideologies, beliefs, and goals. His- 
torically, the common school and university curricula in the United States 
have been dominated by the pervasive assimi lationist forces in America 
lar^y because the cultural assimilation of millions of inniigrants and in- 
digenous racial groups was one of the major national goals. Social science 
Within the United States, which serves as the basi(? foundation of the school 
and university curricula, h^s also been assimilationist oriented since Ameri 
can social science began to mature. When established social scientists, 
began to seriously study race rel3t,|dTis in the 1940s and 1950s, notably 
Robert E. Park and the "Chicago school," they predicted that total assimi- 
lation would--and should--be the ultimate fate for ethnic groups in the 
United States. Park described the cycle as competition, conflict, accomo- 
dation, and assimilation^ ^ * 

The assimilationist ideology*, called the "1 iberal expectancy" by 
Hilton M. Gordon,^ mairrtains that ethnicity and ethnic attachments are 
fleeting and tempprary within an fncrea;lingly rp^ernized world. Ethnicity, 
argues the assimilationist, wanes*" or disaoffears under the impact of modern- 
ization and industrialization. The modernized s-tate is universalistic 
rather than characterized by ethnic al legiances and attachments. Ethnir 

^ , ■ , ' # 

' *I am using assimilationist ideology and pluralist ideology as ideal 
concepts in the Weberian sense. These ideologies may be conceptualized as 
existing on a continuum and are useful in describing and classifying major 
theories and movements related to ethnicity and pluralism in the United 
States. For a further discussion of these ideologies, see James A. Banks, 
"Cultural Pluralism: Implications For Curriculum Reform," in Melvin M. Tumin 
and Walter Plotch, eds., Pluralism in a Democratic Society (New York: 
Praeger, 1977), pp. 226-^48. 



argues the assimilationist, promotes' divVs ions , exhumes ethnic conflicts, 
and leads to the Balkanization of society.-^ Consequently, the best way 
to promote the goals of American democracy is tp promote the socialization 
of all individuals and groups into the universal American culture. 

Cultural Pluralism ' r- ' 

Occasionally in the United States a few voices in the^lderness have . 

championed "cultural pluralism" and argued that curricular afid educational 

policies, as well as other public policies and institutions in America, 

should reflect, promote and respol^ to the unique cultural characteristics 

o/ethnic groups. Advocates of cultural pluralism view the ethnic group as 

extremely important in the socialization of individuals and groups within 

4 

modernized societies., 4 " 

The idea of cultural pluralism emerged in the 1920s when nativists and 
patriotic groups were focusing widespread hostility on the masses of Southern 
and EasJ;ern European immigrants that were entering the United States. ^ 
Pluralist philosophers and writers, usually of immigrant descent, strongly 
defended the immigrants atfd argued that their cultures could greatly enrich 
. civilization in the United States and that they had a righ^t to maintain their 
cultures in a dSiocratic society. Horace Kallen, who first used the concept 
of cultural pluralism and eloquently articulated it, argued that a democracy 
does not exist unless groups are' able to maintain their ethnic identities.^ 
Julius Drachsler, Kallen's contemporary, also defended cultural plural/ism. 
He maintained that "cultural democracy" should be a societal goal in the 
United States just as political and economic diversity are goals.' Randolph 
Bourne, a literary critic and essayist, championed "cultural pluralism" in 
the Atlantic Month ly. 



Despite, the passionate arguments and eloquence of philosophers and 
' wrtters like Kallen, Drachsler, and Bourne, their pleas largely fel 1 on 

deaf ears. Tha nativis.ts experienced a partial victory irt^917, when, after 
. a long struggle. Congress enacted a law which required entering, immigrants 
to pass: a re'ading test'. In. 1924, nativism triumphed in the United States. 
A highly discriminatory immigrant act severely restricted the number of 
immigrants that could enter the United States from Southern, Central, and 
Eas^rn Europe and from Asian and African nations. Northern and Western 
Europe were given generous quotas. This act closed a signifi-cant chapter 
in American history and stopped massive . immigration to the United States. 

• . 'r ... 

The Immigration Act of 1924 marked a tremendous vidtory for the assimiTa-' 
tionist forces in American life and dealt a death blow to the pluralist 
ideology. The nation's schools and universities eagerly embraced and per- 
petuated the assimilationist ideal. 

The '*New Pluralism " 

In the 1960s, Afro-Americans began a fight for their civil rights that 
was unprecedented in their history. Ottier non-white ethnic groups, w^o ^ 
were made acutely aware of their ethnic status by the Black revolt and 
encouraged by what they perceived as the benefits gained by^ Afro-Americahs , 
also began to make unprecedented demands upon American civic and political 
institutions. Ethnic minority groups began to se^ously question bot^>^ the 
societal goals and the dominant assimilationist ideology in American society. 

The assimilationist ideology and the practices associated with it were 
strongly attacked by ethnic minority intellectuals,, researchers, and social 
activists. Traditionally, most ethnic minority intellectuals and social 
activists had supported assimilationist policies and societal integration and 



St policies and societal inte 



regarded acculturation aS' a reqursite for full societal participation. In thq 
1960s, minority writers and researchers in the United States attacked the 
assimilationist Ideology for several reasons. They saw 1t as a weapon of the 
'•oppressor" that was designed to destroy r their cultures and to justify damag- 
ing 'school and societal practices which victimized minority group students. 

Many minorities also losi faith in the assimilationist ideal because 
they had become very disi 1 lusioned with what they perceived as its unful- 
filled promises. The rise of ethnic awareness and ethnic pride also con- 
tributed to the rejection of the assimlfcrtionist ideal by many ethnic 
minorities in the T960s. Many minority spokespersons and writers searched 
for an alternative ideology and endorsed some form of cultural pluralism. 
Thus, an Idea born at the turn of the century was refashioned to fit the ^ 
hopes, aspirations, and dreams of disillusioned ethnic peoples in the 1960s. 

The reform movements initiated by the ethnic peoples of color caused 
many white ethnic groups that had denied their ethnic cultures in the past 
to proclaim ethnic pride and to push for educational and social reform 
consistent with theNr interests and needs. This movement became known as 
"the "neyv plural isin. ^ - 

The Educational Response to the - 
Ethnic Revitalizatioh Movements , 

In recent years, school-districts, colleges, and universities have 
taken steps largely in response to pressure from ethnic groups, to incor- 
porate more information about ethnic groups into the curriculum and to make 
educational environments more reflective of the ethnic diversity in American 
life. Despite tM reforms related to ethnicity which schools and univen- 
sities have attempted to implement and the support which they have received 



from public and pri vate-'d-g^cies , there are a number of unresolved questions 
regarding the proper goals of ethnric studies programs and ways to reform ttie 
school and university curricula sfi they ^ili^ a/curately reflect America's 
ethnic realities. In addition, many of the reform efforts lack ^lear goals', 
objectives, and sound guidelines whi^^hj/ef lect current research and learning 
theory. Perhaps most importantly, many lack components which will lead to 
institutionalization of the reforms. * ' 

In 'Search of a Rationale and Goals ^ 

We need to seriously question some of , the widespread assumptions and 
practices related to school and university ethnic studies programs and to 
^formulate new goals for educational reform. ThQ American school and univer- 
sity curricula are still largely .dominated by the assimilationist ideal. 
Some of the ethnic studies programs which emerged in the 1960s were too 
heavily undergirded by extreme pluralist notipns and overemphasized ways in 
which non-white minorities had been "oppressed" by Anglo-Saxon Americans.* 
Top often, ^these pluralist reforms were outside the core curriculum and 
consequently have not become, by and large, institutionalized. . . 

Neither the assimi lati oni st nor the cultural pluralist ideology^ in. 
their ideal or pure forms, can effectively guide curriculum reform in a - 
democratic plural istj^vC nation that has a universal culture which is both 
heavily influenced by and shared by all ethnic groups. Programs based 
primarily on assimi lationi sf assumptions perpetuate misconceptions about 
the, nature of American society and violate the ethnic identities of many 



*Some of the earliest ethnic studies programs in the 1960s were highly 
politicized and emphasized separatism. ^ However, current ethnic studies 
programs are increasingly characterized by academic rigor and goals that are 
consistent with America's ethnic realities and .democratic ideals. 
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Students-. Curricular practi-ces which reflect an extreme notion of 
cultural pluralism also distort American -real i ties and* give- inadequate 
attention to the universal American culture which strongly influences 
the behavior of all AmejriCan citizens. 

Ethnic studies programs in thejijation ' s schools and universities 
should reflect the ethnic and racjai realities in American society and 
strengthen American rdemocra tic institutions; ideals, and universal culture . 
Ethnic studies should also increase individuals' options regarding ethnic 
commitments and affiliations. I will attempt to describe the nature of 
ethnic pluralism in American society ancj derive a rationale ^d goals for 
ethnic studip consistent wt^^r^mjr^alysis. I will then discuss ^oals and 



characteristics of effectivce ethaic studies curricula 





^ The Formation of American Culture 

A number of attempts have been^ade by social scientists to conceptu- 
alize the nakure of ethnic'^pl ural ism jri American culture and society. NOne 
of ^these ^ttempts have beerr totaVy MVsfactory . Three major conceptual iza 

summarized by Gordon, are An i i O-conformity , the melting pot , and" * 
cultural plural ism . 9/ . - • ^ 

Anglo-conformity suggests that ethnic groups gave up their cultural 
attributes' and acquired those of Anglo-Saxon Protestants. This concept 
describes a type of unidirectional assimilation. The melting pot, lon^ 
embraced as an ideal in American spciety and culture, suggests that the 
various ethnic cultures within America were mixed and synthesized into a 
new culture, different from any of the original ethnic cultures. Cultural 
pluralism suggests, at least in its^most extreme 'fprm, that the hation is 
niatio up of various' utlniic subsocietie^s , each of which has a set of largely. 
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independent norms, insti-tutiofts , values, and beliefs. Writes Gordon: 

,..we niay'say tha^t the •'Anglo-confornii ty'* theory demanded the complete 
renunciation of the immigrant's ancestral culture in favor of the 
behavior and values of the Anglo-Saxon core group; the "melting pot" 
idea-envisaged a biological merger- of the Anglo-Saxon peoples with 
other immigrant groups and a blending of their respective cultures 
into a new indigenous American type; and "cultural pluralism" postu- 
lated the prreservc\t>on of the communaT life and significant portions 
of the culture of the later immigrant groups within the context of 
American citi-zenship and political and economic integration into 
American society. "10 ' ' 

These three conceptuafizations are both ideals within American life and . 

r 

conceptions that have been used to describe the American ethnic reality. I . 
V have already indicated wh^^ the assimilationist ideal (which means about* the . 

same as Anglo-conformity) and an extreme kind of cultural pluralism are 

, . ' ^ .. . ' 

inadequate as ideals within a democratic nation. These three conceptual iza- 

,^ * ' " 

tions are>^also inadequate whenji§ed to describe the American ethnic reality. 

Each presents jnajor problems when one views the reality of ethnidity 

^ and race in Ameri/a. The Anglo-conformity conceptualization suggests that 

Anglo-Saxons were changed very little in America and tha^ other ethnic 

groups did all of the changing. This conceptualization is incomplete, uni- 

directional, and static, The Tiieiting pot conceptualization is inaccurate ajj^ 

misleading because, human cultures are complex and dynamic and don't melt — ^ 

like 'iron. Consequently, the melting pot is a false and misleading metaphor. 

The strong cultural pluralist conceptualization denies the reality that we 

have a uni versal American culture which every American, regardless of his 

or her ethnic group, shares to ,a great extent. This cujture includes 

American Creed values as ideals: A[neri can .Engl i sh , a higfily technological 

and'industrial ized civilization, a .capitalistic economy, and a veneration of 

materialism and cx)nsumption . Richard Hofstadter has brill iantly >argued that . 

anti-intellectual ism is another key component in the universal American 



culture. This is not to deny that there are important subcultural variants 

withih'^the different ethnic subsocieties in America qr that there are many 

nonruniversal ized ethnic characteristics in American ethnic communities. . 

'These non-universal ized ethnic subvariants will be discussed later. 

Gordon believes that structural pluralism best des^ribe^^^e ethnic 

reality in American society. According to Gordon, the ethnic igroups in the 

United States have experienced gross levels of cultura.1 assimilation, but the 

nation is characterized by s.tructural pluralism. , In other words, ethnic ^ 

groups are Wghly assimilated culturally (into the Anglo-American culture.) 

but have separate ethnic subsocieties, such as Bla'Ck fraternities, Jewish 

social clubs, and Chicano theaters. He writes: 

Structural pluralism.. i is the major key to the understanding of 
the ethnic group makeup of American society, while cultural 
pluralism is the minor one.... The most sal ient^ fact. . . is the main- 
tenance/Of the structuy6lly separate subsocieties of the three 
major religions and thij racial and quasi-racial groups, and even 
vestiges of nationality groups along With a massive trend toward 
acci^l turation otsall groups... to the' Americarj culture patterns. 1^ 

Multifffe Acculturation 

/ While Gordon's notion of structural pluralism is helpful and deals more 
adequately with the complexity of ethnic diversity in modern American society 
than the other three concepts, I believe that' multiple acculturation more 

.accurately describes how the universal American c|ilture was and is forming 
than the concept of cultural assimilation. The White Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
culture was changed tVi-^America as were the cultures of Africans and of Asian 
immigrants. African'^ cultures and Asian cultures inf luenced and changed the 
WASP culture as the WASP culture influenced and modified African and Asian 
cultures. What we experienced in America, and what we are .still experiencing, 
is multiple acculturation and not a kind of u'nidirectional type of cultural 




assimilation wHereby the Black culture was influenced by the WASP culture 
and not the other way aroJnd. / ' ' 

The'general on universal culture in the United States resulted from 
this series of multiple accul turatlVns. This cultureS's still in the process 
of formation and change (see Figure 1). The universaKAmerican culture is^ 
not just a WASP culture but contains important elements of the wic|e variety 
of ethnic cultures whici;) are and/or were part of American society. Those 
'ethnic cultural ^ements which became universalized and part of the general 
Ameri.can culture have been reinterpreted and mediated by the unique social, 
economic, and political experience in the United Stattes. It is inaccurate 
an^ misleading to -refer to the universal American culture as a WASP culture. 
This notion of American culture has been and is often perpetuated in - 

•school and university curricula. It is, of course, true that the White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants have had a fnore profound impact on the universal 
American culture than any other single ethnic^ group. * However, we can easily 
exaggerate the WASP influence on the general American culture. European ■ 
cultures were greatly influenced by. African and Asian cultures befor^the 
European explorers staVted coming to the Americas fn the 15th century^wThe 
earliest British immigrants borrowed heavily from the American Indians on the 
East coast and probably would not have survived* if they had not. assimilated 
Indian cultural components and a^sed some of their farming methods and too 
Writes Vogel : 

As Rome hfd its debt to the Etruscans, we have obscured our inheritance 
from the red man. Anthropologists know that acculturation proceeds irf 
both directions when two societies are in any kind ofy contact, an4 that 
even a conquered people helps to shape the destjnya^ their overlords... 
We copied their [the Indians] dress .... From thei^^jg learned to substi- 
tute long ijants for knee breeches.; our women borl^wed their feathers 

and paint We smoke their tobacco and eat their foods From the 

Mexican Indian we borrowed chewing gum, tamales, chili, and tortillas; * 
from our own, hominy, succotash^ corn pone and popcorn. 13 




/ 



FIGURE 1. JE DEVEWT OF AMERICAU CULTURE 
(American is h.ere used to refer only to the United States) 




This figure illustrates how the American universal culture developed through a process conceptualised as 
multiple acculturation .- While the Anglo-Saxon Protestant cujture hadjhe greatest influence on the ■ 
,development^of the Amjican culture, each of the various ethnic cultures influenced the Anglo culture 



and were influencedjtjt. Each of these cultures were also influenced by al influenced each other/ 
These complex serC of ralturations, which were mediated by the American experience and the American 
soclo-cultural environmenf^resulted in the universal' American culture. This process is still takijiq 
place today. \ ' ' ' " "' 

.Er|c '^^^ '^^^^ ^^^^^ ^' Reproduction without permission is strigh'tly prohrbited. 
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, \rAlthough it 4s dften. ujnf^ognized and unacknowledged., there^as been a 
■ profpund and historic Hispanic infTu^nce;::Ori^^^.A^^^ culture and civilization. 

It' iS-.e^stimated tl(jat over ten million Americans sp^J^ SpanivSh as their first 
y?ftg/iage.^ Almost every American child participates in and enjoys the 
American cowboy culture, which is primarily a Hispanic contribution, however- 
distorted, to American civilization. The various groups of Africans who 
were enslaved in America also strongly influerlced American culture. 

Universalized Ethnic Cultural Elements , 

In his recfent and controversial book, Ethnic Chauvinism, Orlando 

Patterson argues that oficevfethriic cu^turaT elements, such as jazz and ethnic 

literature, becoWe a part of the universal American culture, they '^e no 

longer '•ethnic." Rewrites: / - 

The universal culture's symbols and patterns ...are shed of their 
ethnic-specificities in the process of being universalized, they 
become the property of everyone. And, as such, they are renriched 
and developed by all.^ American English owes as much to Norman Mailer 
* and Sjaul Bellow as it does to Henry James. An'd the American music 
we^call jazz owes as much to Benny Goodman and Dave Brubeck as it, 
does to Duke Ell irigton. "14 

One can argue with Patterson's specific examples. (I would argye.with his - 
statement, abaut jazz) . However, I feel that in one important sense he is 
correct in arguing that once ethnic cultural elements become universal- 
ized, they are nO longer "ethnic," at least in the traditional sense of 
that word, , . . ; ^ . . '^1^' ' 

r However, because of several factors in-JAnj^rican 1 ife at this point * 
in our history, "ethnic" contributions to Amferloan 1 ife, and society ,;eyen . . 
though they have become universalized, shouj^l be acknowledged and labeled 
"ethnic!" Too many Americans-, including university professors/and students, 
Leiul t.u- lhink oniy t'hat which ■ i 5 AnglO'-/\nieri can is: American. They • 



consequently deny the role that cither ethnic groups have played in the . ' 
development of American society and civilization. Because America's, non- 
white ethnic minorities are. largely politically and- economically powerless 
(exceptions include , the' Japanese Americans in Hawaii) , a. knowledge of how 
ethnic minorities MVe. influenced the universal American Gulture/'Will help 
them to gain k more realistic perspective on their rple in the building and 
making of American civilization and perhaps to develop more/pfersonal and 

i ■ ■ ■' , ' r '■ ^ 

sbgial effi-ceicy. , 

In other words ; i^t' would be .premativ^e fdr at this point inl'our 
national history, to fail to- acknowledge the Contributions which various . 
ethnic gri^ups b.^ive made to our universal. American culture, even if these 
contributions are no longer "ethnic"- in the traditional sense. Such "ethnfc 
acknowledgements will probably be unnecessary whpn all of our nation's. ,\ 

citizens have equal rights and opportunities,. In Puerto Rico, for example, 

1 ' '' ' 

' where Blacks" are 'an integral part of the social and ecqnoijiic systems 

(admittedly, they are primarily at '4he lower rungs of the social ladder), 

there is allnost no attention in the society to which "ethnic" groups m^\le 

which "ethnic': contributions to the universal Puerto Rican culture, ^thpic 

boundaries in Puerto Rico are practically non-exts.tent. v;; 

. . ' 

Ethnic Subsociet.ies and Non-uni versa 1 i zed ' v 

Ethn^ic Cultural C omponents " .|||| , 

Figure 1 attempts to dej^ribe the development Of American culture by 



'•emphas^ accufturation and how ethnic cultural elements became 

universalized. Other American ethniel-real i ties are not shown in Figure 1.. 

Ihcse include the s igni ficarft number .of ethnic cultural . elements that have 
nol iMHOiiuv iiniViM-.al i/od (LhaL are s t i 1 1 shared priniari ly by ethmc 



subgroups) and the separate ethnic institutions ajid groups which constitute 
^ethrtic subsocieties witliin tho larger American - society and culture. The r^^^ 
/sociocultural environment for most Americans is consequently bicultural. 
Almost every Amerioan participates both withia, the universal American 
cultur'e and sqciety as well as within his or her ethnit "subspcie'ty. Like 
other Americian ethnic groups, tKere is a subsociety within the WASP culture 
which'has cultural eleiRents , that are not universal 6r shared' by the rest of 
society'. . Patterson ^bel ieves that'this is a sjiia,ll subsociety in which few 
incliyidua};s '/{Sa^rt^^ and that most WASP cultural . elements have become 

universajizeid. ' He writes/ "...with the exception of sifKraijll pocl<ets such as 
the New England Brahmin"^ elite, the vast majority of WASPs have abandoned ' 

I ( . :•> 

the ethnic specificities 'of their original culture in favor of the elite 
version of th^ American liriiv^rsa,! ..culture, . 
. Non-universalized ethh^^G. cul tu>;aV:^^^^^^^^ and ethnic sub- . 

societies are realities in contemporary Affiei^iit^ cultural 
elements and subsocieties play an importaniVole in" the socialization of 



many Arrierjcans and help individual members of ethnic groups to satisfy vvS;^^^^^ 
important needs. Figure 2^;;:i^^^^ the relationship between the. ^uni- 

versal American culture and ethnic subsocieties. . r • 

'Goals, for. Ethnic Studies ' - ' ^- 

A major goal of; ethnic studies, deri v^^^^^^^^^^ analysis of the -nature 

of ethnicity In American life, is to hetp students develop cross-cultural 
competency , which consists of the abilities, attitudes, and understandtngs-v 

, needed to function effectively within the; universal American culture, within 
their bW-'e:thn.ix> subsociety,, and within and across different ethnic sub- 
scu'i/tios ond'culturos, Cross-ethni c mi suilderst^ri.dlngs . and hostility exist.;. 



FIGURE 2 ETHNIC SUBSOCIETIES AND THE UNIVERSAL AMERICAN CULTURE 



Ethnic Subsociety A 




rthnic Subsociety C 

In this figure, tlio universal American culture is represented by 
fclie ruled ar(\u Tliis cuUut\^ is sliared by all ethnic groups within tlie 
United States. A, il, C, and I) r'epresent etiinic subsocieties which consist 
of unicjue etlmic institutions, values, and cultural elements which are , 
non-univ(?r'saI i/ed and sliar(Ml |)r'imarily by inemhers of specific etiuvic groups. 



not only between Anglos and Blacks and Chicanes and Anglos, but between 
Blacks and Chicanos and Chinese Americans and Native Americans. Developing 
cross-cultural understanding and competency should be one of our top 
priorities in American ethnic studies. Edward T. Hall, in his insightful 
book, Be yond Culture , underscores the importance of helping students to 
develop the' skills and underVtandings needed to function cross-culturally. 
He writes, "The future depends on man's transcending the limits of individ- 
ual cultures. "^^ 

-Another important goal of ethnic studies is to help* individuals gain 
greater sel f -understanding by viewing themselves from the perspectives of 
other American etiinic cultures. Individuals who know the world only from 
their own cultural and ethnic perspectives are denied important parts of, 
tl^e human experience and are culturally and ethnically encapsulated. 

These individuals are also unable to know their own cultures fully 
because of their ethnic blinders. We can get a full view of our own back- 
grounds and behaviors only by viewing them from the perspectives of other 
racial and etlitiic cultures. Just as a fish*" is unable to appreciate the 
uniqueness of his aquatic environment, so are many Anglo-American students 
unable to fully sco and appreciate tlie uniqueness of their cultural char- 
acteristics. Writes Kluckliolin, "[cultural studies! holds up a great mirror 
to man and lots Iriin look at himself in his infinite variety.""''^ 

Cliaracteri sties of fff(^ctivo Ltjmic Studi os Programs^ 

- — - - ■ ■> 

[ tlniic Studies, is for All Students 

[ tlir)ii. stud (^ItMiionts and courses ^.lioulcl l)0 dosignocf for all students 
in tilt] s(:lu)ol and univtM'*>iLy s(^ttin(K wlit'tlitM' tlioy livo in tlie barrio or in 



wealthy suburbs. The ethnic experience is' an in^tegral part of the American 
experience. Students attain only a ^cirtial education when they are unaware 
of the cogent role of race and ethnicity in American life and society. 

All students should also be exposed to ethryc content because the world 
society is rapidly changing. We need to teach li view of the world society 
which is more consistent with current realities than the Anglo-centric and 
ethnocentric views of the world which are often presented in the 'uni vei^sity 
'curricula. There is^erging evidence that the role of the Western world 

will be considerably different in the future than it is today. In the world 

■ V 

society of the future, non-whites will play an increasingly important role i n 

K 

making social , economic, and political decisions that wil Infect us all. 

The predominantly white world in which many college students function 

» 

is considerably different fropi^thp world society in which they will be re- 
quired to function in the future. The white race is a world minority. Five 
out of six persons in the world are non-white and most peoples in the world 
are non-Christian. Betause the birthrate of non-whites greatly exceeds that 
of whites, white Christians will be^ an, even smaller world minority by the 
year 12000. White Christians are also becoming less economically and politi- 
ciriiy powerful in the world' community. The world's energy crisis has high- 
lighted this fact. Our nation's ycolleges and universities have an obligation 
to. help students acquire the kind of non-ethnocentric and liberal education 
which will help them to interact :.ens1t1vely and intelligently with a wide 
variety of peoples and ethnic groups in our nation as well as within the 
world.xConseqtiently , every college student should be exposed to ethnic 
realities in American society and culture, ,/ < . 
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Components- of the Reformed ""^^ 
Univiersity Curriculum - 

. " The university curriculum should be reformed so that it will have three 
major components related to the experiences of ethnic groups in ]^merican 
society (see Figure 3). Component 1 should consist of reformed core survey 
courses in the humanities, fine arts, sbcial sciences, and in the physical and 
biological sciences. These core survey-courses should be thoroughly inrte- 
grated with ethnic content. They 'shoul d teach students how to view concepts, 
situations^ events, social issues, and problems from diverse ethnic 
perspectives and points of view. 

, It is imperative that we infuse elements of ethnic cultures into the 
core survey courses which >all university students are required to ^ke- 
These required courses should be the major targets of curriculum reform. 
Institutionalization of ethirTc" content and "perspecti ves into the core college 
curriculum should be our major long-range goal. 

Reformed mulliiethnic core survey , courses wiT/ help students to attain 
»iew conce[]tual i za tions about ttie nature of American life and society. Too 
many students and professors think American history is the same as Anglo- 
American history-^ and that American literature is- the same as Anglo-American 
literature. Multiotlinic core college survey courses will help students and 
professor^s to attain bt^oader and more accurate conceptualizations of the 
nature of American society and culture. 

WhtMi students read Aiiieri can 1 i tet^ary classics, they should, in addition 
to r'eadiruj l)ooks l)y antliors sucli a's Edgar Allen Poe and Eriiest Hemingway, 
read gt^^a^t litivrary clar.sics ^)y (Ethnic authors surrli as Ralph Ellison's 
lnvisibl(^ M^rlTTUnfiu^ Ma(l(^ Dawn by N, Scott Momaday, No-Nq Boy by 
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John Okada, and Bl ess Ne Ultima by Rudolfi Anaya.; These authors are just 
as "American" as Poe and Hemingway. 

In addition to integrating the core survey couV^ses with ethnic content, 
the reformed university curriculum should have courses which focus ex- 
clusively on etiinic groups, in the United States. Component 2 of the refoniied 
university curriculum should coiisist of survey courses on American ethnic 
minorities, such as "The ^Pol i tical Experiences of American Ethnic Minorities" 
and "The Literature of American Ethnic Minorities," All university students 
should be required to complete six (6) to nine (9) quarter credits in this 
series of courses. Tliese courses sfiould be essentially comparative in focus 
and would help students to understand lioW concepts such as socialisation, 
social class, power, symbolism, and assimilation are exemplified within and 
across different ethnic groups. 

A final element. Component 3, of the reformed university curriculum 
should consist of specialized monoethnic courses on the experiences of 
specific otfinic minority groups, sucli as "Chicane Literature and Politics" 
and "Americari Indian L i tcMvituro . " Tliese courses would be available for 
students Who want to acquire more indepth knowledge of ethnic groups tlian 
can be attained iu tlio core required courses or in the survey courses ofw 
American ethr)i c. m i nori (: ies . Sucli sp'eci al i zed courses are also needed in 
order to tr'ain urulertjtviduate and graduate students who seek careers in whicfi 
indepti) knowledge o( oLIunc: groups is rcuiuir-ed, 

Viewiruj Events and Conc(^[)ts f roni 
Diverse Ethnicj j-erspect i ves^ . 

The iiiul tietlin ic- curriculum sliould help students to view events, situa- 

t.iatis, iiikl coiir.cpt t roiii ilivtM">(> othiiii" points oC vi(>ws ami perspectives. In 



a brilliant and illumi^ihating eskay on the sociology pf knowledge, Robert K. 
Merton introduces the concept^ of the "insiders'- and the "outsiders. "^^ He 
discusses the legi.timacy of their perspectives and points of view. The^ 
insider claims that only a member-of his or her group can really know and 
consequently val idly> describe t^e experiences of his or her group. The 
outsidlk. who attempts to describe a group to which he or she does not 
belong, TiVffi^ that he or she can give 'B more^ objective account of the 
experiences oV other groups because he or she can observte with the least 
subjectivity. ^ ' , • 

Merton concludes that neither tllfe, insider nor the outsider h^s an 
exclusive claim on valid knowledge and that the perspectives of both/ are 
needed to give us a more total vi^w of social reality. 

Most courses in theAmerican school and college are taught primarily 
from the perspectives of various -groups of Anglo-Americans, and the experi- , 
ences of other ethnic groups are viewed primarily from the "outside" . 
perspectives of Anglo historians and writers. Consequently, most students 
have not acquired the more total kind of understanding of American society 
which they can attain from studying events, concepts, and situations from 
the perspectives of different ethnic groups. 

I call courses and mdi^l^s wfiich are taught primarily from the per- 
spectives of Ariglo-AniericW^nWm^ian^ and researchers Anc ) l o-American Centric 
Mculel or Model A type courses. VMany schools and colleges have attempted 
to reform their currn'cula to re f leg): ethnic diversity by moving from a 
Model A type curriculum to one based on what I call Mod_eJ_B_, Jhe^ Et]m 
Additive Model. In courses arut experiences based on Model B. ethnic content 
is an additiv(^ to tlK^ core curriculunu whict) remains Anglo-American dominated 
and I uro-centric. Asian American Studies coursers, Puerto Kican American 
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Studies courses, and special units on American ethnic groups are taught. 
However, the required core survey courses in the humanities ^ the fine arts, 
and in the social sciences remain primarily Anglo-centric. 

.. The most feasible curriculum model for the university, is what I call 
the Mgl tie t hnic Model , or Model C . In the Multiethnic Model, the survey 
courses within the required core aire thoroughly integrated with ethnic 
content and students are taught how to view concepts, situations, and events 
from diverse ethnic perspectives . However, specialized ethnic studies 
c ourses a nd programs aVe avai lat^l^e^or students who want to stgdy particular 
ethnic gro<jps in more depth than can be done in the general sur vey courses . 

A C onceptual Approach to Ethnic Studies \ 

The ethnic studies curriculum should be conceptual and organized \ 
around .key concepts, generalizations, and theories . It should also be 
i nterdiscip l i nar y and help students to view sit^iations, events, problems, 
and concepts from tlie perspectives of different disciplines. A course or 
curriculum orcjani/.ecl ar-ouiid key conce[)Ls can bes t faci 1 i tate tlie infusion 
of ethnic content into tlie curriculum. When studenlfs study a concept 
suc^as ethnic protest, for'cxample, they can examine historical and current 



social science cb ta ^- ettmic protest , investigate )iow "ethnic authors 

\^ ■ ■■ • ■ ' ■ 

fiave (}xpress(Hl [)roLost in tliei r novel s and^ stories, andjdo researcli to 

determine if etluiic artisl.s 1iav(^ expressed protest in art forms sucli as 



|)aintincjs and music. Developing sound ettmic studies courses that are con- 
ce|)tual druJ in terd i s( i p I i nary will reciuire close cooperation and team 
t(hu:fiiru| by [)r()le^^or^; in d i (' CenMi (. (Ie[)at^tmen Ls and colleges. 




riGURE 3 
COMPONENT 1 



COMPONENTS OF AN EFFECTIVE^ MULTIETHNIC UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM 



REFORMED AND MULTIETHNIC CORE COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES. 
FINE ARTS, THE. SOCIAL SCIENCES, AND THE BIOLOGFCAL 
. AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 



Black 
American 



Concept 



Event 



Si tuation 
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Mexican American 



Anglo-American 



'COMPONENT 2 



GENERAL SURVEY COURSES ON AMERICAN ETHNIC MlfWRITIES* 



The Political 
Experiences of 
American Ethnic 
Minori ties 

American Ethnic 
f^inorities 



Gener;al 
Survey Courses 
on 

American Ethn'ic 
Minori ties 



\ 



.History of American 
rthnic MinorTties 



> 



Literature of America^n 
Ethnic Minorities 



^All university students would be required to ta^ke 6 to 9 
quarter tiours in this series of courses 



COMPONENT 3 



SPECIALIZED MONOETHNIC COURSES ON AMERICAN ETHNIC 
MINORITY GROUPS 



Puerto Rican ( 
Ainprican 

History, Culture, 
and Pol j tics 



Jewish American 

Li terature. History, 

and Arts^ - 




Special i zed 
Monoethnic 
Courses 

American Ethnij 
linorities^ 



Black American 
Literature, 
History, and Musi 



Mexican American 
Literature and 
Pol i tics 
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A Multidirectional Conception of 
American Society 

The multiethnic curriculum shoi^l^d 'help students to develop a multi- 

directional conceptualization of the development of American society and 

culture. Too frequently, American history and culture is . conceptual i zed 

in a^way which shows a linear moveitient of Anglo Americans from Europe to 

the Pacific. Ethnic minorities are discussed or studied primarily when 

'they are an obstacle which gets in the way of the movement of Anglo immi- 

grants or when they present "problems"/for Anglo Americans' This kind of 

unidirectional conceptualization leads to misconceptions and stereotypes/. • 

about the role of ethnic minorities in the development of America. Writes 

Carlos E. Cortes: 

Within this [unidirectional ] approach, ethnic; groups;appear 
almost alwcTys in two .forms: as ot^stacles to the advance of .;/ 
westward-moving Ang}6 civil ization or as problems which must 
be corrected or. at 'least kept under control ... .Sufficient 
attention [has not been] devoted to the northwesterfy flow \ 
of cultures from Africa to America, the northerly flow of \ 
Hispanic 'andn.Mexican society, the easterly flow of cultures \ , 
* from Asia, and the westerly flow of latter-da/ immigrants 

from Eastern, Central and Souttiern Europe. 23 . . 

Criteri a f or Selectin g 

Ethnic Groups for STiidy > 

Only those ethnic groups which have distinctive and recognizable ^ 
cultural attributes sliould be ^tudied as distinct cultures within the core 
'curriculum (whicli slu)uld become mul tiethnic), and- in ethnic studies courses. 
I have become increasingly concerried witli the growing number of ethnic 
(irou|)s wtiicli are riow cleiiianding sei)arate attention in. tlie school and college^ 
curricula. A book l)y M i 1 i c^r ^ ( |)ub 1 i slied in 1 976) lists thirtyrnine d.iffer-' 
ent American ot.linic (jrou|)s/^^ It is neither |)0ssihle nor desirable for any 
one curricuhiiii to iUm I witli ;rrrt-;h a wick^ raijge ol (M.tinic groups. 1 am 
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atfraid that if we try to infuse too many separate ethnic groups into the 

curriculum, we will run the risk of^Balkanizing the^urriculuni and defeating 

the raison d*etre of the ethnic studies movement.. 

It is \fery difficult to develop criteria for the selection of ethnic 

groups to study on which wide consensus cahvbe. attained. This is partly 

l)ecause of the regionalism which haunts ethrnic studies programs and because' 

ethnic studies is such an emotionally laden field of study. However, I 

would like to suggest that teachers and. professors use the criteria below' 

when determining which specific ethnic groups to study within their school 

or university. At the least, these criteria can sqrve as a springboard ^ 

for frui tful discussion : 

.; 1. "Groups that can validly document that they have been excluded from 
or distorted in the regular school and college curricula 

Z. Groups that have been and are victimized by institutionalized 
racism and Y^crimir>a4non 

3. Groups thati have made significant but Un.re.Gogniz^ 
..to the universal American culture 

4. Groups that perceive themselves and are perceived by others as 
members of distinct ethnic groups 

5. Groups that have unique ethnic and cul tural characteristics and 
a sonse of peoplehood^d "interdependence of fate 

6. Ethnic groups that have unique perspectives and world views; 
different perspectives on events and situations that, will add • 
fresh perspectives on our nation's history and culture 

7r Groups that are' clear and concrete examples of an American ethnic 
group. JJie NCSS Curriculum ^^ for' Multiethnic Education 

states that an ethnic group has these characteristics : 

I ts origi.ns preceded "the creation c^f. a.nation state or were 
Qxtornal to the nation state; e,g, , immigrant groups or ; ... 
Native Amoricans. In the case' of the United States, ethnic 
(jrH)upf^ have distinct pro-United Statoi>^or extro-United States 
territorial bases; e.g., immigrant groups or Native Americans 



b. It is an involuntary group, although individual identification* 
with the group may be optional * ' — - ► 

c. It has an ancestral tradition and i ts ^members share a sense of 
peoplehood and an intejrdependence of fate 

d. It has some distinguishing value orientations, behavioral 
patterns, and interests (often political and econotnic) 

Ab.-r-'. e. The group's existence has an influence, in many cases sub- 
^ stantial, on the^ives of its members 

• f. Membership, in the ^group is influenced both by how members 
define tHerfisel ves and by 'how they are defined by others 25 
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I have briefly discussed the history of the assimi 1 ationist and, cul tural 

pluralist ideals in America and suggested that the assimi 1 ationist ideal has 

historically dominated American social thought and institutions. However, 

cul tural plural ism was advocated by Horace Kallen and other philosophers 

near the turn of the centulf'y and was exhumed When the ethnic revital izatioh ' 

movements einertjed in the 1960s. 

In response to ttie ethnic r'evi tal i zation movements of the 1960s, 

educators at all levels have attempted to reform the curriculum so that it 

is more consi stent with ethnic realities in American life. However, 

there is confusion and many inn^esolved questions concerning tlie proper role 

of ethnic studios in the nation's schools and colleges. Ethnic studies 

programs should i^efU^ct the regalities of ethnic relations *in American life 

and perpetuate American clemocr^a tic ideals. I suggested tliat Anglo- • 

conformity, ttie inoltimi (n)t, aful cultural pluralism are inadequate, both. as 

accurate^ clescrM () tor's of c^tlunc rtvlations \\\ America and as societal ideals. 



The formatijDn .of American culture is most accurately' concep^tual i zed 
as a complex series of multiple acculturatidns. The universal American 
Culture resulted from these complex multiple accul turations . Ethnic studies 
programs which reflect .pur democratic legacy and the complex nature of ethni 
relatitfn^ .in. Ainerica should be designed to help students to deV.elop cross- 
cujtural competency and greater self-understanding by viewing themselves 
from the perspectives of o.ther ethnic j^uTtures . Effective ethnic studies 
programs are (1) designed for all students, (2) help students to view events, 
and concepts from diverse ethnic, perspectives, (3) are conceptual and 
Interdisciplinary, (4) help students to acquire a multidirectional con- 
ceptualization of the development of American society\^and culture, and 
(5) focus on a carefully selected number of ethnic groups Which satisfy a 
sound academic critf?ria. 
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The University of Wisconsin Sys tern Task Force on American Ethnic 
Stiidies was firs.t set up in February 1974 and became operational in 
September 1975. The Task Force was charged by Senior Vice President 
Donald K. Smith to develop long-range planning goals for the System in 
American ethnic studies, to consider whether ppgrams in ethnic studies 
were desirVb^e--if so, how they should be planned, and, to consider the 
probable numfe'r of locations and level of such programs. 

The defi/iition of American ethnic studies used by the Task Force was 

The study of the historical, cultural, political, and economic 
experiences in the United States of presently .identifiable American 
ethnic groups. Particular attention should be devoted to the 
study of those groups which traditionally have not been addressed 
in American history and in the State of Wisconsin. These groups 
are: Afro-American, Native American, Latinos (Chicano and Puerto 
Rican), and Oriental Americans. \ 



As slated in the definition, partkular attention should be devoted 
to those groups--it does not say exclusive attention. It was the feeling 
of most members of the Task Force that the stress be placed on three groups, 
Afro-Americans- Native Americans, and Latinos. Oriental Americans dis- 
appeared from primary consideration. In the censu^ of minority groups in 
the System, it was noted that there were a very small number of OrTerltal 
American students, very few Oriental American facility, and no Oriental 
AmericaYi appointed to Ihe Task Force. The emphasis, therefore, was placed 
on Afro-Americans, Native Americans, and Latinos. 

As part of the work of the Task Force, a number of committees collected 
information.^ One committee developed a faculty questionnaire to determine 
what the facul ty resources were within the System. On each campus the 
representative sent out questionnaires to the people he or she, knew--asking 
for their professional training, experiences, particular ethnic groups, 
publications, and so forth. The committee found that almost all faculty 
involved in teaching ethnic studies were Caucasian, There were very few 
minority faculty in the System. 

The cormiittee collected figures on the minority stu'di^t enrollment 
on the various campuses, current courses, and curricula in ethnic studies. 
One of the "qualifications" in the report was a lack of resources to 
check on the courses. The committee could go through catalogs and collect 
lists but could not examine syllabi, textbooks, or student evaluations; 
so the report says nothing about the quality of^those courses--only the 
fact that they were taught. ^ 

Another corrBiiittee gathered lists of library resources on each campus 
lni(, tluM't^ .uiain, ttie coiiflDi'ttoe liid not have the resources to do this in 
a very profess ionul inaniier. Tlie list reflected the evaluation by the 
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librarian and the people in the ethnic studies area of whether the library 
resources at a particular unit were adequate for a minimum module of courses, 
a minor or a major in a particular^ ethnic group, plus whether other re- ' 

sources--comniunity, etc. -were available. 

The most important recommendation, based' on the resources/ at each 

unit (faculty, students, minority populations, present course^, etc.), was 

the affirmation of the need for a minimum module of courses. The idea 

was that a student enrol le^ at any unit should have the opportunity to 

take some courses in^ethnic studies— perhaps by making it part of basic 

courses or the general education requirement. 

The Task Force defined the minimum module as consisting of at least 
twelve courses, with three in Native American studies, thnee in Chicano 
and Puerto Rixan studies , three in Afro-American studies, plus one to 
three of a survey nature. - 

^ Also as part of that recommendation, the courses should be given 
on a variety of levels, fronT^lT^eshm^iT~tlT^^ grad^uate level 

programs, in a variety of disciplines. The- courses tend, to congregate in 
the humanities and social sciences. The idea was also included thatr-eth^ti c 
studies should be offered in professional schools, business, and so on. 
the committee went through the reports of each campus stating whether or 
not they had met the minimum module for each of the ethnic groups ^and 
survey courses, given the requirements of three courses per group. 

Next, the Task -Force listed Program Entitlements in Native American 
studies, Afro-American studies, Chicano and Puerto Rican studies, on a 
major and mindr level. This inclusion was not meant to imply that other 
schools could not have these programs or were not supposed to do anything 

* . ■' ■ 
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in these areas. The committee listed numbers of schools involve^, especially 
for Native American studies, and the minor and the major. One of the reasons 
the Program Entitlements were listed was that the initial charge from Dr. 
Smith asked that the committee 5:ofnment on particular" locations of needed 
programs, so the committee dicj^speak to locations. The discussion on the 
Advisory Committee level, instead of talking about a particulaMtampus such 
as Whitewater or Eau ClaiT^ began to talk about the need for an Indian - 
program (an urban program at Milwaukee, but also at least one non-urban 
program.) The conmittee began to talk about Program Entitlements Mn terms 
of criteria and not in terms of particular ui^itutions, accepting the fact ~^ 
that the campus feedback was right 'in saying that any sort of program?'had 
to be generated from faculty interest--faculty and student in1fcrest--rath^r 
than imposed from the top. " 

There is also a section in tht report on the graduate programs and the ^ 
Ph.D. in American Ethnic Studies at UW-Milwaukee. The committee conducted a 
survey in 1975 and could find no graduate programs in American ethnic studies 
in the country. Every university was not surveyed, but many of the major ones 
were contacted. *There were 'a few master's programs in things like Afro- 
American history but there was nothing in American ethni c- studies , per se. 
This led to the question: ^* Wisconsin consider moving into American 
ethnic studies, not simply tne studies of particular groups. 

One recommendation of the Task Force which was implemented--the only 

y 

one--was that a standing committee on American ethnic studies be established. 

Another recommendation, which was considered to be very importanlj, but 

nas not come through as recommended by the Task Force, was that a UH System 

Coordinator of American Ethnic Studios be appoint.ecL The Task Foxe saw 

i > 



the System Coordinator as one of those central recomniendations--feel ing that, 
in a new area where most faculty do not have training, in order to get it off 
the ground, a person was needed who had a strong professional reputation r a 
background in ethnic studies, and "clout" to try to organize and stimulate" 
people throughout the System. 

Also recommended was a System research. anVl service institute, which 
would aid in faculty developrtient. The ins^Hiite would bring facul ty to 
various campuses within the System to disseminate information resoAJrces, 
available speakers, and so forth. - , 

The only recommendation that >«s immediately implemented was establish- 
ing the Advisory Committee. There/were no comments from System representatives 
of the othLr recaaa^feftdations . j', " 



on any 

The Task Force report was alsosent to the va^^us campuses to get 
their response.' The response received was a very strong call for the 
importance of campus autonomy and initiative. 



■ A PERCEPTUAL APPROACH 
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Richard E. Duran, Ph.D. 



• Di rector 
Chicano Studies 
University of Wis cons in -Whitewater 



According to the Perceptual Psychological Approach (Combs, Richards 
^: Richards, 1976) of human behavior, "All behavior, without exception , is 
completely determined by and pertinent to the perceptual fiefd of the 
behaving organism." This seemingly simplistic definition regarding behavior 
is quite extensive once studied and analyzed. It does, however, offer us 
one basic tenet for the conceptualizing of ethnic studies, i.e., each of 0 
us gives meaning to the world based on what we "believe" to be true and'^ 
act accordingly. When, sufficient rvumbers of individuals have common per- 
ceptions, as with people from similiar cultural backgrounds and experiences, • 
we are able to identify such groups and study them accordingly; study 
them for the purpose of understanding them. This, then, is the basic jusitf- 
fication for ethnic studies. V--— 
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Since the late sixties, American ethnic studies in higher education 
has experienced both growth and demise which, at the present, depending on 

. where you are, varies tremendously In form and direction. Historically, 
ethnic studies grew Initially as a result of the pressure placed upon 

. universities by the major ethnic groups to include them in the curriculum 
offerings so that they might be recognizf?d as "Americans": Americans who 
suf^red from institutionalized apademic amnesia by the academicians, 
administrators, and legislators affecting the curriculum process. As a result 
of the pressure, many pr/)t)rarris leiiped into exi stance^ an,d were destined for 
failure because of the lack of adequate planning, resources, and know- 
ledgeable professionals. Many of the programs were sanctioned for the 
purpose of appeasing the pressure groups but with very little guidance ' 
/regarding curriculum development, knowledge of how the system worked, and 
^the politics of higher education,. Those non-ethnics with the expertise or 
interest who tried to help wgre often thwarted because of the oftentimes 
naive enthusias.um of the ethnic group members to do it themselves. 
Psychologically, it was also necess'ary. t^egatlve feelings towards the 

. system and those in control of the system and vice versa, concurrent with 
increased feelings of ethni^ pride or a "yes, we can" attitude, prevented 
the development of adequate substantial programs, be they Black, Chicano, 
Asian, Native American, or mul ti -ethnic oriented. Additionally, there 
werel-f^ftw professionals trained in these specific areas because there were 
relatively no programs to tr^in them. Those who did enter the field often 
learned by ''on-the-job" training which, in addition to the above named pro- 
blems, loaves a much-to-be-desired program. Within a few years, many • 
tiroQrams failed for one or a combination of reasons such as internal strife, 
deliberate neglect by the institution, br co-optation by other departments. 



Those that have survived seem to have done so In spite of the Initial pro- > 

■ ■ " * ■ ' • ■ . ', ■ 

blems, and credit has to be given to the Individuals who put In tremendously 
long hours of work and dedication to Insure that the program did not become^, 
a statistic in the infant mortaflity rate of ethnic s^tudies prpgrams, . 

Today there are not as many ethnic studies programs as there should 
be, and those that exist are continuously battling-tO stay alive because 
of competition by various departments for' the^ dwindling number of students: 
For, in the last analysis, the "numbers game" plays a strategic role in 
maintaining programs and in the continued development of those programs. 
On the positive slde^ it^can be said that today we have a greater awareness, 
of ethnic groups, more professttnals Vh^se^^pertise lies in the area of(y 
ethnic studies, and greater resources available to the student. However, 
it is' to be expected that these areas have grown or we would be total 
failures. Clearly, there is need for more professionals, resources, and 
awareness as indicated by my insti tution^-where we have one professor^ . ^ - . 
teaching exclusively in ethnic studies; a library that, until recent gains 
due to administrative support, had few resources on ethnfc groups, but still 
needs to secure much more; and students, both ethnic and non-ethnic, who 

have had no or little real conceptions about other ethnic groupsf^t+ieir- 

life styles, their heterogeneity, economic and social status, and intra- 
cultural uniqueness. (Yet, in their respective community and at the umver- 
sity,they co-exist side by side.) Subsequently, in the extreme, open con- 
flict exists and at best only a'tiny fracti^ of W know, or, rather, 
care to know, about n other. More often than not, most groups are eth- 
nically homogeneous in their approach for "need satisfaction" via support 
systems in order to survive in the institution. Ethnic studies does not 
l.n-oposo that thore is anythinq inherently wrong with this; but when individuals 
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re jecti, value systems other than thoso of their own reference group (for 
i^'hatever reason) the options available in making decisions regarding his/her 
own behavior and those regarding other groups are necessarily limited. The 

need for seeking similar identity group^ often translates into power groups, 

• . ■' - i) . 

and subsequent decisions made by the more powerful, who control ,Tesourcies 

' . • ' *"■ 

and access to resources, a^ffect theMess powerful in various ways. 

■ ■ . ♦ ■ 

At tfie heart of ethnic studies, then, is the identification, descripr 
tion, and analysis of the power relationship in the United States between 

v.. 

the "have's" and the "have-nots" who historically, economicany, socially, 
psychicalty, and contempors^ri ly have affected the various ethnic groups who 
are under consideration culturally. This is done from a primarily ethnic 
perspective. In identifying ethni^ groups for stuc(y, such as those suggested 
in the 1975 Task Force (namely, -^lack, Latino [Chicano/Puerto Rican], Asian, • 
and Native American), it is important to recognize that these groups have 
been, by a much greater degree than other ethnic groups, able to maintain 
disti>nct cultural patterns from the dominant society and have effecti/#ely 
been eliminated? as a group^^rom participating , in the decision-making pro- 
cess for the purpose of self-determination, a concept dearly held in the 
tradition of the United States; Thus, ethnic groups are minorities with 
res/ect t<5*power. However, not all minorities are ethnic--such as women, 
homosexuals, and children. 



From a perceptual approach, ethnic" studies engages in naming the 
world from a primarily ethnic perspective in an academic format by those 
ethnic groups primarily being affected negatively by the power relationship. 
It recognizes, as suggested by Paulo Freire (1972), that "education is not^ 
neutral, it is for the liberation or for the riomes ticatien of people, for 
their humanization or ^or their dehuniani zation , no matter whether the educators 
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are. consG-ious of this or not." It further. suggests that 1"1 Iberation , " 

*• ■• . ^ ' ' y : ^ 

meaning that "man's ontoTogical vocation is to be a subject who acts upon 
and transforms his v/orld anci in doinc) so moves towards ever new possibilities 
of a. fuller and richer lifo|individual ly and collectively," is not a gift 
•nor" a self-rachievemert but a mutual process engaged, by the definers and the • 
defined/ Ethnic studies should be desicned as an educational forum iri whi ch 
students and faculty explore together the possibilities and potentialities 
of "liberation;^' \A "systems" approach would be most helpful as an approach 
i« conceptualizing ethnic studies for 'ins truction in exploring these possi- 
bilities, ^ 

^ If it is true that', as perceptual psychology suggested (Combs, Richards 
& Richards, 1976), all human beings are motivated in all times and placl^^ 
by a need to be "adequate" from each person's perqeption of reality, the 
problem of human motivation to seek "1 itjerationC is a problem of helping 
people to perceive more adequately and more clearly. When people are able 
to perceive more adequately, they will behave more adequately (Roethli^berger 
1941). This,, in its most b-'asic fomiv is what education is all about. As 
long as we.live in an increasingly interdependent-society, the search for 
adequacy must include the adequacy of others as well. It is imperative that 
this be the underlying motivation for the structure and development of 
ethnic studies. Furthermore, ethnic studies is to provide students with . 
the skills, intellectual habits, critical attitudes, and broad perspe,cti ves 
necessary to function 1-n, "and contribute to, an ever-changing 4yn?mic world. 

Attendant to the definition of ethnic stu'dies is the promo t ion "lof^ 
Cultural Democracy. By the mere nature of ethnic studies, the "fnelting pot" 
theory is viewed as a concept that academically subverts, by implication, 
[the idea] that (niltwrcs not of the now fimalgamated type are inferior. 



which, in turn* lijcre^ses the possibility for members of the melted culture 
(basically European in design) to perceptually distort the lif^ styles of 
those not participating in the new amalgamation. This, combined with 'power, 
oft;en puts those ethnics under consideratiln. "behind the eight ball." 
Culturally, democratic education suggests that cultural pluralism has been, ^ 
and will continue to be, a fact of life in the United States for a rryriad 
of reasons; and, accordingly, intergroup communication tand understanding 
must, be fostered. It further suggests a way for pur society to understand 

and accommodate dynamic, charv^lhg, ^different cultural environments. Ethnic 

••' . ■ 

studies assists in undH^tanding the degree to which the United States has 

satisfied the needs of its least important members . Those engaged in ethnic^ 

studies at all levels should be seriously concerned about the quality of 

life in 20th century America and wish to do somethtng abou^it. 

The role of higher education in meeting the need for ethnic education 
is no douki^an e^jtremely important one. Specifically/ the, University oT 
Wisconsin System has been engaged in ethnic studies, to some degree, as far 
back as July 1971 when the Board-qf Regents unanimously acted to fund the 
Ethnic Studies and Minority Studies Center. The subsequent formation of 
the 1975 Task Force on Ameri^can Ethnic Studies indicates concern for llfhis 
area of study. The implementation of several recommendations by the Task 
Force, such as the System's American Ethnic Studies Advisory Committee and 
Coordinating Committee, with their respective activities, is what brings 
us together today for the express purpose of "examining the problems, 
direjjtions, and ftlnctions of the new and emerging field, of American Ethnoc 
Studies as related to Wisconsin." 

Of importance to the participants is the operational izing of the 
concept of ethnic studies into viable, effective programs. At present, there 



*are various degrees of 'Irhplementation of ethnic studies various... ^nstl- - 
tutions in W1scons-1n\ As Indicated by the. recorfimendation of the 1976-77 - 
Task Force^^ a minimum module of coursos Is hGodod at each institution for • 
minimal implementation of ethiilc studies. Inherent w1 th operationalizlng 
this objective is thp recognition of offering the minimum module as part 
of the basic studies or core requirement programs. It is imperative that 
this be implemented or ethnic studies wi 11 continue to be . perceived , as ■ 
supplemental programs to the "real" academia and, therefore, not worthy of 
consideration budgetarily and not of vital .importance to students, faculty, 
or the community. The fields of concern that ethnic studies addresses 
can find direct application with respect to problem-solving are': teaching, 
urban planning, social services, politics, recreation, law, medicine, the 
ministry, and others that have a direct bearing on particular ethnic groups- 
Regarding input from students, they need to be given an opportunity to help 
formulate policy anci give ciirection to ethnic studies as programs develop* 
They serve as a source of constant renewal for the purpose of ahd direction 
of the program. 

With regards to the peeds of expanding programs, as indicated by a 
report of the American Association af State Colleges and Universities (^972), 
several actions have t» be considered. They include; 

1. Focusing all available talent on devising methods to train 
more teachers and faculty for ethnic studies 

2. Recognizing that special condi tions apply to higher education 
'ethnic studies for such groups as Blacks, Chicanos, Native 
Aniericans, and Asians which do not apply to some white ethnic 
groups, e.g/, underrepresentation of ethnic students in higher 
education 

3. Rocnqnl/^inn tha t di f forent ethnic groups are at different stages 
of dfwol-opinq t)ifihor oducation ethnic studios programs ' 




4.. ^;Conductlnq_r^ identify high quality source and curricu^la 

•material^ y/itWopinions by various ethnic and education experts 

5. Recognizing the practical limitations of establishing separate 

: depgrthients on every ethnic group 'at myriad campuses but allowing 
growth of those programs that Wc\rr^nt development due to pooula- 
tion concentration, research, and resources available 

^ 1 . *^ ^ % ^ 

6. Avoiding any^potehtial polarizing IS etween^ groups' by sorting out 

those areas where all groups have common problems, so thatKthey 
may work together in some aspects o1^ planning ethnic studies, 
^om'e areas of common concern might |b: 

! . . , a. Planning strategies for orgariiz'irljg,^thnic studies programs . 
(inter-discipnnary, departmental » etc. ) ^ ^'v 

^' b. Focusing on methods to train teaiitiers for ^hnic studies , 
) .since all groups lack suff icient^numbers ofHrained ^ 
teachers in elementary, secondary ■'■and higher education 
^ I fields 



c. Workin^g to alleviate shortages of college faculty for 
,all programs, possibly hiring more faculty, devising 

'I faculty consortia arrangements, visiting scholars 
programs , etc. 

d. Working for highef^ enrol Iment; for all ethnic groups 

e. Defining the delicate balance between ethnic studies 
. specialties and preparation for employment (out^de 
I education) ^ 

f\ CoVitributing ideas for model mul ti -ethnic cultural 
\ Pfog'^Q'^s suitable for other ethnics and for majority , 
\ students 

g. . Disseminating freely resuClts of ethnic research conducted 



h. Exerting pressure, when needed, on publishers to 

increase the quality. and quantity of ethnic materials, 
or forming an ethnic press ^ ,i 

1. Exertirig. pressure on primary funding resources in the 
state\ Tegisjature 

1 • - 

All of the above re^ognizps the importance of ethnic studies and 
suggests some consi clef^^kions regarding operational izi ng ethnic studies. 

It is with optimisnuv^^s Chicanos recoqnize, that a problem once recognized 

■ T " ^ ■ 

is half-solved. We hive recognized the problem: now the task of continuing 

•f ■ ■■ . ' . 
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to resolve the problem to the best of our abilities is at hand. Tfiis con-' 
ference is an attempt to expand the perceptual field of the participants 
in order that we act on a greater perceptual awareness of the subject under 
consideration. 
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by 



Barbara J. Shade, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor 
Afro-American Studies 
University nf Wisconsin -Madison 



Tlie definition of Afro-American Studies depends upon one's perspec- 
tives, area of emphasis and expectations of the discipline. 

f^mPLcr I vf;s : 

The definition of Afro-American Studies as an academir discipline 
(l(^|UMul(Mi t upon tJit^ [)(M'c:(,^fU. ions ol' Mie f)LM r^uns doin(| t\)v defininc]. \~ov 
some, Afro- AmtMM can Studi(^s i^; an ap[)(\'isemen f device desi(]ne(l to r(^spond 
tt) the disciuietirid (Mtorts of sfudenfs (\t: a crifical tiniP;. for ofli^n's. it 
is <i poliri(^H Loot desitined lo incitt^ riot. Iiostilify, action or soiiip 
sort ol (ivil inovfimMi t ; and then, to sonu^ scTiolai's^ it is iiuM't^ly a [umr 
atfem[)f (o.find a platr lor At ro -Amer i c tin schol(\rs \)\] university cani[Ui\(-. 
l)e( ausp oflK^rs Hrlirvj^ t.l)al, scliolars of <'i)]ov ar(^ not qood tMU)U(il) Id niitui 
with f Ikm r fcuuilty witJiout. lowtn^nc) standards. 




To some Afro-Ainericans , the concept of Afro-American Studi(»s is .irr 
educational tool designed to assist them to get a college education without 
having to expend too much effort. Then to some, it is an attempt ir .1 dv^- 
gate knowledge that should be integrated into the mainstream, [IIowlv:^; , 
for those who recognize that America, more than any other country, \ , i 
conglomeration of differences which has actually been amalgamatod in(-.i) ,\ 
common heritage, Afro-American Studies becomes an acknowledgenien t oT 
multiracial rhnra^tor of American society and a recognition that A( r it.iijs 

ntributed as rjch to the formation of this culture an/^society a> J id the 
Gennans, the Italians, the English, the tiungarians , the Mexicans. i\\r iinin.^se 
and the Japanese] But of most importance, Afro-American Studios i>i,;i*i<^s 
the rocogni tion. of a body of knowledge <»hbout ttiis group' of person^. whi :li 
must be discovered, recorded, related, analyzed and integrated ir. tc tti j 
knowlcukie anrl undors tandi ngs of American life--not just in a coii)r;:.r<i ' i vr 
siMistN l)ut in i] cultural and individual configuration. 

Tfit; I'MPflASIS: • 

rii(^ noiul for Ihr study 0 f ^Arro-Aniori cans as a distinct disiiiHiiiP 

did Mo.t bin]]]) in tlie 1960s;^ it'iiKn^ely became a mor^e universal )*(mMIv. 

V]']o)' totliat tiiiUN-JiWfr'^nM t scholar*;. Dr. W. F. i>. DuRois and |:r. ' .n i cr 

G. Woodson, li^id dt^finod th(^ fii^ld of Afro- Amor i can Stud^U^s ancJ V( K^is^l 

/ 

<in (uitlino oi lUr curriculum. It is thoi r ii]at(?ri al s and id(^as fl.i i-' 
(lorifMMllv u\(wl ,1, tlu* rundiiiiu-Mi ta 1 pln"l()'U)phy upon which Af ro -Aiikm 1 * i iiiJios 
proi)r«!ms art^ Ixiilt acrx)ss th(^ country. 

M){^ MtMi! o( A( r'o -Amori can Studi(^s sot^iiis to focus on tln'tM- • i >^ 
drra'^: (I) \h^' lii'.lory aro<i, in wlii ch tlio Alricsui in tlio Amor i ( '.r m 
fJotMli and Soutf) and tho (<\rihhoan i'l studied; {Z) tlie cu 1 tuis) 1 . t ^.hiifi 
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includes the art, dance foniis , poetry, literature, various dress codes anh 
body mannerisms, and language and idiom adaptations that Africans de- 
veloped as they adapted their parti culac*>tribal (Customs and languages to 
the arGa^of the new world in whicti they lived: and, (3) the third area, 
which is the one having the most difficulty being developed,- is the area 
of social and behavioral science in which the Afr-^can is 'studied in relatic 
to the rest of society and the effect this has had on the society whicti 
has tended to reject the Af ri can •^because of color. 

For ttie most p^irt, because an emphasis on all three areps requires 
a rather large and diversified staff, many departments tend to concentrate 
on only one of the areas. For example, the Iowa State Universi ty in Ames 
concentrates largely on the literature area which is just one aspect of 
culture. The University of Indiana in Bloomington and the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst hav(^ a rather comprehensive culture emphasis up 
to th(vii]as ter^s ' level, whiclt includes a broad cultural emph(tsis in (>oetr7, 
art, music, dance, film, and the church; then, Yale University seems to 
emphasize history and literature; and Ohio State University and the ^'niver^- 
sity of Wiscons i n-Md(lison have programs which attemi)! to incor()orate al l . 
three. The key to tlie area of eiiii)hasis for any department is, of course, 
. th(^ (jiial i ty of the ,s taf f\ 

Sl^AFJ^IN^l,: 

Unfortunately, at this^ point in time, the staff (except in the Afro- 
AinericcU) liistory areas) seeMiis to l)e largt^ly comi)Osed of tliose individuals 
who majored In other discif)! Ines and, through reading, s(^l f- ins true t ion, 

f(^Mowships, cUidothtM^ iiiethods , managed to dev(^lop the ne^cessary competence 

/I 

^iM fhr^ MeM. leyhv'inr Afro \rieri(<ui Shi(|it><, . thus, rtM|uires <UhMUien 



to the issueof staffing in the development of graduate level programs to 
produce scholars who will ultimately conceptualize and operational i ze the 
area. .Our recent survey through the National Council on Black Studies 
suggests that there may be around eight to ten masters' level programs in 
the discipline in the country and approximately three Ph.D. programs, one 
of which is actually a doctorate in Comparative Literature (University of 
California-Irvine); the second a doctorate in American Literature witti 
an emphasis on Afro-American literature (Iowa); and the third an individ- 
ualized doctoral program offered through the Union Graduate School at 
CoppYn State College, Baltiniore, Maryland. 

EXPECTATIONS : ^ 

In addition to the attitudes toward the discipline and the staffing 
of the departments, the definition of AfrO-American Studies depei|||p upon 
the <}xpectocl outcomes. This^^^jEObably the most important aspect of de- 
fining Afro-American Studie^fSf^^,- this is the one most often icjnured. ^ 
These outcomes defi^ne the research-; the scholarly writing, and tho teaching 
that is implemented in each program, and these are the expectations tliat 
produce results and speak to the entire need for the ethnic studies curriculum 
aimed at Afro-Amoricans . the outcomes that have been identified aticl 
most helpful in the establishment of a viable discipline are: 

1. Writing and revising the information in American history 
books so that it is more accurate and more representa I. i ve 
o( all grou|)s. Our society needs to know that Cleopatra 
was a I) lack woman who, with Marc Anthony, almost gaiiunl 
ronl.rol ol ttic llowum empire^; that Hannibal, th(^ coiujurrrr 
ol llif P\\'^MUU^^. wa\ ail Atrican, (hd( there were iiivrnliDir. 



and contributions made by Africans to the entire historical 
effort--from King Cristophe, a black man /eared by Napoleon, 
to tlielblack woman who was Osceolas' wife and set off ttio 
famous Seminole Wars 

Recording and understanding the development of the^oniy original 
American cultural contributions: folk songs, dances, spirituals. 
For example^ it is imporitant for all children and students to 
recognize the genius of Langs ton Hughes or James Wei don Jofinson 
and to understand and appreciate the development of many of tlie 
dance numbers , dress items, and hair styles worn today and 
thr^6ugliout history as having been African American cotitribuLions 
to Ainer^ican society--these are artifacts and cultural aspects 
that have permeated all of America 

Protluciiuj [;he new tlieories, ideas, and views tliat w^|jj|«^^]'eni()ve (lie 
"conceptual incarceration" in which both black arid white Amer'icans 
are tra[)|)e(l in l)efiavioral and soci aV sci ence . It is iiiiiHM'tant for 
all Americans to rxualize tliat riot all Afro-American familit^s liave 
one |)arent, crime, cultural deprivation. There is also a iieojl (:o 
untlers ( af)(l tlii^ tl i I t erenctr^-in lotir'ning sLyl(^s exhibitetl by p(M>|He 
in (lit ttM'ent i^nv i ronnu}?! ts . Tlier'e is also a need to cliancfo tfie 
conct^ptual tluH^Mi^s of i fi tell i gence and per'sonality t)y lliusr 
do*, ir ing to .(a't^s!. irifiMMor i ty 

Without (U^miMiMng, i^tlinit: studies can [>rH)viile tlie cluinct^ (n 
un(l(M\(and Wu^ '> t rtM)(|t I)', and (.he unicjut^ lac;tt)rs witliin I lu^ vai'ii)us 



/ 

ethnic or Afro-American communities and h^Av that un icjueness (tevp|u|)(Hl 
in relation to the rest of society 



Enhancing and stressing the similarities among thv vari^jj* 
groups--sucfi as, tfTfe^, equali tariani sm noted ii^i-iilowi ;li hcmo 
similarly noted in Afro-American homes ; the arr i v>'J iii Ahp 



exploited workers is a background shared by hrish, f hiiu^'.< . 



and Africans; the similarities in school perception, o\ I \.,\\ \ 
and urban Afro-American ghetto dwellers 

Producing cross-cultural and international stud it iMdi. i.^inoiis I ra 
the similarities and differences ttfat exist aniODg (u;o|.)ic also 
important. For example, a look at the South African sitMotion 
suggests interesting parallels between the African Aniovi-.an in 
1835-1860 and the South African today 

But, perhaps most importantly, producing a visit^n and iiuliM^fn^- 

•>* 

dence apd a re-education of the Afro-American thai will inn'mi [ an 

I.) . _ 

\acceptance, an excellence, and a development o( [:h{^ individual aaiu 
the Black conmiunity. It is the task that Cartel' Wotulsint Ji^:a ) iht^, 
when he noted the need to teach students in jout'na I i .:n fiov. !n 
deyelop, write, and manage the piany journals, ma()<i / i lu^ . , -i^'d w^^vj-,. 
papers published in tlie United States; the need io irviih .indani . 
in businesls that there are also jobs and money :n 'M.^<1. i>an: ki; 



insurance coiiipani,es and construction firms cuid h i f.^ h' i i linn 
founded t)y At ro-AnierJ cans wlio have had to hire and train is'Imm' 
because At rn-Ainer icans r(^tus(^ or never tliink ol w'l * i i i a i i 
tht^ ntHHl to teac:li students tliat tlie problems oi t! , ^ . i . . 
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coniiiiutn'ty cannot be left to the outside experts who develoti tfieir 

< ' ■ '■ «- 

scholarly reputations by emphasizing negativism and who have littl( 

mot^,Llicin driven through the large urban centers with windows up 

and doors locked. Tlie t;eal task of building a better society must 

come from scholars witli different unders tancfi ngs , different 

intor|)r'etations , different ideas. As Thomas Kuhn says, tliere is 

a need lor a scientific revolution. The development of inter- 
im 

di sci |) 1 i riciry etiuric studies programs provides- the opporturri ty 
to estdblisli and tlie setting to stimulate such a revolution 

In suiiBiiary LIicmk ck^finiruj etlmic studies , particularly Af ro-AiiKM'i'can 
Studies, recjii i ro'-. : 

1. Jhc OS ?:x)bl isliment of a firm philosophical base for its inclusion 
ill S'ho curriculum, \'or it generates the same type of prejudicial 
al'ihuk's in aciHlcniiic circles that the pr'esence of Afro -Aiirm" i cans 
i^soi. iel.y has qenerated fo)^ oveis^^^lO years 

\hc dcrinition of the eni()htisis of the field whicfi seems toYenter 
larqt^y on three areas' iU)d the undet^s tandi ng that study of Hip 

AiiuM'ican iDust be intordisci()l inaty because of the (lervasive- 
ncN-> ()) \\]o cont)'il)utions and the interaction of Af ro-AiiuM'i t:ans 
with t'V(M\v l,\cet of tlu^ ■ soc i (U;y 

Ihtv i 11 i li on ot AlVo-Ameri can Stutli(?'. is further deterni i ;!^sl 
^ hv (lit' \t(\llin() pc)f terns (^stahlishetl at each cam()us . lln I v as niort^ 
scholai's who havi^ rtwd, studi(>d, and rtMWMrched t,ho I" i el d ; '.poc i t i 
cailv a)s^ prodiiiod, can A I ro Aiiier i can Studic^s Ik^ del'ititMl with any 
rcM I I ivi i- 1 t V 
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4: The definition of the field is further determined by the out- 
comes that are expected and the knowledge produced. The expected 
results of work in the field fnclude increase in historical and 
cultural knowledge, a redefinition and rei nterpretation of 
current theories about Afro-Americans in the framework of the new 
i nformation , ' the development of linkages with other groups and ^ 
other countries based on similarities, and the development of 
competent professionals and scholars in the field that can address 
the problems and developments of Afro-Americans as a people 

/ ■ 

; Finally, although we seem to soc^ a trend in all these tasks in scattered 
universities across the country, only the State of California seems to be 
addressing the problem on a university system basis. It would Lhut? appear 
that the University of Wisconsin System is again in the forefront, and I 
urge your cont inuatiir^ri ir] tlie area as a national leader. ^ 
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We^re going to do two tilings: I'm going to talk for about half the 
tiiuo, and t\m) for Llie oLIior lialf, T'ln going to put you in groups and give 
yo'u a task, Tlie grou|)s (we liaye variou^ ttiscipllnos re[)resotited) will 
luivd a pro jet: t, 

FodsW, to inorr or U^ss start us off, I will talk'ahout "Wfiat ar(^ some 
of thr clu\ract(M"ist ic'> of a succes^sful or ertective mul tiethrric^curriculum?" 
I was able to only l)riefly toiK:li upon tliis last evening, Init I'd like to 
()() into it in (\ little more dcM.ail b(M otu^ w(^ break into oiir gr(/fi|)s, 

MrsL , it seisms to iik^ (hat Iht^ ethnit: stutfies prograi^ to bo 

|)roadly c:one(^|) tua 1 i /ed and should i)(M away Irom (.he "u-." and "them" syndiH)me 

or tfi(^ "we," "they" •.yndrome. I think 1 mad(^ rtMeriMuu? last, ni(ihl. 
/ 

\ 
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to "Black Day" and " Indian Artenioon," and so fortfi. If we broadly con- 
ceptualize ethnic (jrou()s, it seems to me that we should then include a 
range of ethnic groups within the ethnic studios program for comparative 
purposes . ^ ^ ^ 

I have a troubling conceptual iiat ion of "What is an ethnic group?" 
There is nu total\a)nsensus among social ^ientists, so you need some 
criteria for identifying an ethnic group. For example, coal miners, 
Appal achiiin wh i ler. , and so fortti iire included as-ettirtic groups in some of 
the sct)ools' programs- I use the definition that we derived on the Task 
Force/that 1 chaired. It is ()res(Mited in the booklet called "Currietrlum 
liuideSities fur Mu I i e thn i c LcUication," which is aVailable from the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith for a dollar. We list about six things 
that an ethr^ic (riou() has: 

i)ne, we suggt^st. that ijj. origins preceecled tUy. c reatio n o^f ;tJie_r[a_tjo|{ 
state or were ext6rnar to the ruition ^ta te. 

' ^^\^-?JL'JJy^ we suggest that it is an inv olunt ary grou p, although indi- 
^J^^^^^^l ident i t iciiL ion with th(? groufi niiiy_ 1)0 optiorial . I just finisho^d 
read i ng ()r 1 ando Patte>'son's r)(Hv. book, Ftjuric Chauvinism, which I think you 
would t Hid V(M7 [)rovoL:ciL i vts h(Mng (^l.hrric stiufies' advocates. It would 
mak(^ you angry al iiicUiy |)oints, as he argues ,that ethnic studies is - 
"organized nonstMist^" cuid tliat: wo might to be. al)out ^ihe business of univer- 
sal il.y, and so torth; liul, IxM.wtHMi all those kinds of arguments, there are 
moi'stHs ol insitjht.. Ilo )-(Mlly (i i(^s Lo sec* (*thnicit:y as a voluntary 
notion, so, alttM' rivuluKi his [)ook , i do t (uH t:hat ethnicity is more vol- ^ 
untviry than I luul 'hoiiqht <iltliau(|l) t l\u\i coming from Ihv WtMit Indies 

(hc''^ a Wc\l li)((i<ni niack), h(" mu-s ('(fmicit.y (\s much inor(> voluntai-y than 



■ I do. Let me share the example he gave. He said that when a West Indian 
is in Jamaica, he's not. an ethnic group, at'least as traditionally defined/ 
Now, some sociologist^ would say tfiat the majority gro^p is an ethnic 
group, but Patterson says that the Jamaican in Jamaica is not a member of 
an ethnic group; but when he comes to Harvard, he is. So, he emphasized the 

voluntary aspect of ethnicity. Also, T have a friend, Carlos gort^s , who is 

u ■ > " . 

from a Jewish-Latino home, and fie became pretty much Chicano and his brother 

became pretty Jewish. But wfiat Tm getting at is, even though we said in 

this document that it is an involuntary group and although individual 

V 

identification with the group may be optional, I guess I would modify that 
to say tliat it i usually an involuntary group, although it may have 
voluntary aspects. 

Thirdly, we said that an ethnic group has an ancestra l traditio n and 
its nu^mhers share an irvtiM-'dependenci^ c)f fate. 

In number two, aTjove, we said that ethnicity ( individual identification) 
may vary, and that^s very im[)ortant. Lven though I may be a Black, you 
may call me a Black, my Blackness in ^tprms of identity may vary from zero 
to a liundtuHl. 1 may not feel l^lack at all. . In fact, tliere\vas a Black 
guy in our^ un i viM^si t,y the Dean kept putting on l^lac:k coniniitti^es (t>r, 

\u eMect, wliat were lUaek eoinmittees) ' and he resented it. One social 
sei(?ntisL, vvho-^H^^^ju^iie I jiist canft recall, mk\^ a distinction between 
"t^tlmit: gtH)up" and "ethn ic:i t:y which is d useful di sti nc t i (tn that a lot 
ul'u:; liud iiiadi^ hut v;e hadn't lal^^Hed it. "etfinic (iiH)up," ol course, 

is r{s>l ly f he ^.ot: i o I ot) i t:a 1 entity. Hie "etlin ic i ty lie tlelint^s, as 
idcMi t i f i t a t ion . In otiier words, you may ht^ a iiieiiiher ot an ethnic tjrnup. 



lni( ^'tnir tM.hnic;ity (\()ur i (I(mi { i f i t:a ( i on and psycliolog ii'^i I identity wit.h 



■J: 



the group) may vary frq\\\ y.crx) Lo".a fiun.drecl ov may be somewhere in the 



middle- You may f'ebT "rnf not: IVfack at all." It was pretty hard for him 
<,to reel "T'ln not B)^uik Vit .iM." ivit at least he felt he was pretty non- 



Black, wl^ereas the Uljan saw iiiin .is \mc\\ more Black. So ethnic identifica- 
tion and membership"; in an'i^'Lhiiic tiroup (or one's ethnicity and one's 
ethnic group) at^? somowhat: di {■ f tM-{,Mit conceptualizations. " . 

F ourthly' , >'^we !^ucj\ji^^s tG^J tliat an ethni c group has distinguishing value 
oricr. tationss behavi pra 1 [)a Ltcirns arul interests. Nathan Glazer ha^ often 
stressed in his works tflat an ethnic group is a political and economic 
interost/group , drul nanu:?! . wrijiny in Glazer's book, argues that that 
is^^retty jiiu^cfi^ al£' (|t;)iii i( qroiips He cf^smisses the new ethnic move- 

ments as pol i titr^ii^r'oup rxh^suns I resent that are several: I 

tFtinkM.t's cK^roqan i-n I.el lec arrogant, to deny the very cultural 



.:^.P'ffcts or eltmii: ! [.y lha( .ii-p vtM'v nicaM i figful to a lot oi people like my 
'r^I Lena in the. T.hi cage inntM^-t.i ty . Her ethnicity has r^othing to do with 
politics. Sl^(i-,s[)etiks Black l.n(]li';li and slie is ethnic because of survival, 
[)ecause dI" her own i a 1 i /ai. i on . llu^ only i-eason ttiat leaders (Black-. 
U^ukM^s , Indian ItMdurs, iinil 1im(1(m^s o( tU.her etluiic groups) were able to 
ust^ iM.hn ic i t.y a-; a iiiohilily 'iral^^iv i ()(n:auso it was tliere and real, do" 
you ^.tu^ wha(. 1 iiK\uir Bui ' > diMiiis-> it iiuM'tHy as a pDliLical tool of tt^e 
sixtit^s. l think 'r; arrogan!" .ii^i vtMV itjteritH:tually insensitive. It 
■ .-^^o.ein'v to nu^ that (M.hnii: groiif) > an iiuna^ than [)olitiC(n ami. economic interest 
t|r'()U|)s. ^ II)('V al'.o havr . m > ; m .i 1 liiiMoiirn t s , they havt^ imjyqrt^ont social- 
1 /a. t i on ^I'tMsofi'. tor luMM^i. am! >(> lorlh. 

I 1 I Nk wt' \a'^(l that tin* aroiip' ^ t^xr;t(MU"e Ihis had an intluojice, in 

;. ■ » . . ^ 

^.omr caM^'. \ul)-. I an f i a I , (lit> ni i f \ giKMiil^ers . ■ ' 
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And s_ij<th, we said that niembenship in the grou p is I nfluenced both 

by how me mb ers define th emselves and b y how t hey are defined by othe rs. 

We realize that there will be debates about this definition of an 

ethnic, group, but we were very concerned in th^ school programs wher^e, 

again, coal miners and all kinds of groups wi(0 labeled ethnic groups. So 

it seems to me th^t the first criterion for selecting a groi^p in a broader 

conceptualized ethnic studi.es program is. to make, sure it's ethrtic—an^ 
• . ■ 

ethnic group, as opposed to some other kind of group. 

Last night .i talked about criteria for selecting groups to rtiake sure 
thBt we don't overload the curriculum with thirty-nine groups. (Those- are 
it), niy paper, and I y/on't talk about those any more unless you want to.) 
Then, we said that the curriculum shoul d be conceptual . Now, organ- 

U' . ' 

^ ■ . ■ 

izing an ethnic studies course or curriculum conceptually- (and we'll be 
working with some of- this in our groups) isn^'t the only way to org-ahi,ze 

it. One could tak^ concepts like ."discrimination," and then'choose groups 

\ ■■ t ■ . • . # 

to stiow examples of that kin'd of concept, or "ethnic culture" or 

"socialization." Another way would be to use a chronological approach, 
where you would take a period in American history (let^s say^the Civil* 
War^period), and you wo4jld dS'ul with the 1 i terature and the fine arts of 
several ethnic group^. ,^ A thi*rd way would be to combine the two approaches 
Carlos CoPf^s , in his\now book called Three Perspectives^on Ethnicity ^ 
actually cofnbines appi^^hqs.,* He takes a period, say 1855, then he takes 
^ a concept Tike'^discrink^a|('t^ion''^ that period and shov/s howVit is 

exemplified witti Ltiree ettinic groups. Just for purposes of . i 1 1 us tration , 
he uses Chlcajios, Native Amc^ricans, .and B^acks^ This is not to say that 
• h^^90uldn'i: h.ivc ur.ed ottUn^s , but the book was limited in its scope. 
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Those are some ways tJial Ll)f? curriculum could be organized. I 
sutjyested that it ho interdisciplinary when possible. This much more 
possible in K-G ttian it is in, Iriyh sctiool , and t>ien more possible in 
high school than it is iff co I l<?f|e , although I ttiink'you mentioned to 
. ine Helaine [MinkusJ, that you W(ne doing some team teaching. 

D r. Minkus : It was a[)provod for me to teach a class ^on women^-Pm 
an anthropologist--with soiiieorle in religious studies. E^specially now, 
with declining student enrollments, 1 think this is a marvellous way to 
go. 

' Dr . Banks : '[specially fn ttn's^ar'ea--where you nave Stanley Sue, who 
is an expert on Asian Americans, and 3^ have,^t's say , Wj 1 1 ard- Bi 1 1 , 
who is an expert (in arctraeology ) on Native Americans--i t seems to me 
there are a lot of rich and fruitful possibilities for designing multi- 
ethnic courses that are cross-ethnic, cross-disciplinary. Til be ^ 
teaching a new cour^se next iall and I'm going to use Stanley Sue, a friend 
^/of mine over in psychology vyho is conceriied with Asian Americans; I'm 
going ^0 use Jfrii Vasquez, who deals with the learning styles of minority 
youth; -and, hopeifully, I'm yoing to do,* something to relate ^^^^'^M^ 
Otherwtse, you would just have five-people coming, in lecturi ng , and i\ 
cpdohsn't hold together. So, I'm going to try to use the resources on 
canipdJS, but I'll also tr^^J^inake it relate. 

Suppose, for example, lur one unit in such an interdisciplinary 
■ course, you ui>o the concept of "cujture." I tried to give some examples 
(I'll give some on t:\\e ovev'head projector) of some kinds of questions that 
t^oulii Uc r^MMl in iht^ vdiinus lunUMit areas when you are s^tudying culture 



from an int.erd i sci [)1 inary porspoctivo. I have a chart whero I tried to 
show that one could approach -"cul ture" within a variety of topics and 

Wis, 

areas. You wouldn't, obviously, in any one course try to deal with. all 
those areas, but those are some possibilities for dealing with the con- 
cept of "ettinic culture." \ 

COMMUNICATIONS : I considered, for example, the notion of inter- 
cultural conimuni cation--getting into some of(^e work of Edward T. flail, 
wt]ere he talks about a symbol, saying that really "communication is where 
different groups interpret the same symbols in the same way."' What happens 
when mis-coiiiinunication occurs, is that,' for example, Blacks ahd Whites ; 
in the sixties often interpreted "Black Power" differently. To many 
Blacks, "Black Power" meant a source, of pride, a source of ethnicity; to 
many Whites, "Black Povyer" wols a very threatening kind thing; so that 
was an example of non-communication, 

[Dr. ^Banks here used an* overhead proj^ctoii^to share a chart en- 
titled, "Studying Culture from an Interdiscipl inary Perspective. "*] 

Here I raise some questions that one could think about in an inter- 
disciplinary course about these different areas. For example, in 
COMMUNICATION, one could raise the questions: How does the language of 
an ethnic group express and reflect ita^alues and culture? What can we ' 
^learn about an ethnic group by studying its symbols and communication 
styles, both verbal and nonverbal? 

Geneva Gay, in a good article in this month's Educ^itional Research 
Quarterly , deals with the communication styles and value orientations of 



*Copyrigh\^ (C) 1976 James A. Banks. Roproduction^wi thout written 
permission is strictly proMs^bited. 



ethnic youth. For example, my friend at Stanford, Alfredo Castaneda, has 

I 

fo'ifn^ that Chicano youth respond better -to a learning style that is what 
they call "field dependent," as opposed to a learning style that is 
"field independent." As I road ^Alfreido' s 'book, it occurred to me that 
many Black youngsters who are in the lower working-class also would have 
some of the characteristics of the traditional Chicano-cul ture chifd and 

would respond better to a "field dependent" rather than a "field inde- 

♦ *( • . 

pendent" learning style. (By "fi^ld dependent," he meant a more personal- 
ized learnlpg style as opposed to a more distant learning style.) 

HOME' ECO NOMICS: I iwas at Virginia Polytech and someone really 
challenged me that I ha{\dejMned ROME ECONOMICS as "Foods," but, really, 
I just used "Foods" as an example. X suppose that when I redo this I'll 
call it '/Family Living." I do think, if you use foods in an intelligent 
way, they can be a good vehicle for talking about differences. If you 
say, for example, "What is a go^d breakfast?" or "What is a balanced- meal 
that will differ sometimes cross-culturally. Some people may have tacos 
rather than bacon for breakfast, and so forth. And, of course, "Family 
Living," if you expand thdt,Vyou could talk about living styles and 
lifestyles of people cross-culturally. 

SCIENCE : I r'eally struggled with, this one. How do the physical 
characteristics of an ethn'ic group influence its interactions with other 
groups, intra-grOu|) relation ;!) ips, and its total culture? When you get 
into cross-cultural studies, as I d'id last year,*- I found out that color 
meant something very different in Puerto Rico or in Mexico than it did 
in' the Staters. 'XijK'VylM^ you could got into some of those notions. 
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Dr . Duran : In "physical characteristics," I think that real-ty becomes 
one of the hardest things that we have to begin to work with. For example, 
I'm sure that I can relate that to myself, because even in my own group, 
when Chicanos see nfe. for the first time, th(}y are suspicious of me be- 
cause. I. look non-Chicano. You begin to recognize that even withirt^roups 
there is a tremendous variety of physical characteristics, although we 
have the conceptualization that/ there is one kind. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Dr. Barlks : I remember being a\ the University of Puerto Rico inter- 
viewing in the school of educatior>s and a woman (who was lighter than I 
and whose hair was* straight,) said, "Take me, for example, I'm White." Well, 
I just about dropped my pencil. I was very puzzled, as I tried to under- 
stand race and color in Puerto Rico. It hit me one day that race had 
little to do with skin color--it had much more to do wit^ who you are and 
who you thought you were and your social status. And hair texture was. 
more important than skin color. So, it was a very Complex thing~-and I'm 
not surp I totally understand it still. 

When I was in Mexico City, I kept asking the mestizos (the dominant 
group), "Where are the Indians in Mexico City?" They said, "There are 
no Indians in^j^exico Ci ty. " Finally, someone asked, /'What happens to the 
Indians wfien they move fr^m the village to Mexico City?" And they said, 
"Ofi, tfiose are not Indians, .they are inesti zos-- they ' re no longer Indians." 
Her e was tfie cul tur al fioti on that one -could become a mestizo by learning 
Spanisfi, by leaving tfie village, and ^o forth. Ttiey are experiencing, in - 



eftc-ct, cultural al ienation but ar(e being accepted finally. At last, I 

J 



1 . . 

asked the Indians, "Is it r-oally tAue tha^ you are a mestizo in total?" 



And they said, "Nol. coinp ly , hiiL it is basically true. Occasionally, 
we are reminded Uuy.. ns(Hi to he Indians," That really bdew my mind-- 
the notion that I t.otild \nu:(}\\\r Anfjlo by learning standard English and 
writing books --buL- I'vr» written ajlot of books and Tm still the Black 
professor. 

What happens iri I.nyland is tlidt the people of the West Indies who 
are born in London are called iinniiyran|ts. They can be third or fourth ' 
generation, but tliey are still immigrants. I find the same thing in 
France; the Algerians in I rnnce are immigrants no matter how long they 
have been in Krarice. it. is dn incredible psychological identity that 
they give these [jL'opie. 

In Mexico City, it is a type of assimilation. Are those people ever 

regretting, at any point in their lives, that they are no longer Indians? 

There is evidently aTi incentive for that assimilation, and they r.eally 

don ' t have regrets . 

Of course, any time thai; yoii leave the village, it's hard to go home 

» 

again. I think that's one of the great conflicts that you experience. I 
tried to go home ac]ain, orujs and it's very difficult. I thirtk one becomes 
alienated from Ofie's own [ir imoy^t ial culture, and I think that's a price 
one pays.- Again, souk? of (:hein that 1 interviewed feel that even though 
they are now basic.iMy inestizoj^, ttiey haven't quite made it, and many of 
them had a strong coi,jrii i tinen L to iiiore freedom and more liberation. So, yes, 
I think there are i;, /i :.iM; no!) I ems when one becomes alienated from 
one ' s first, cul ture . « " . 



problem. It's a sinal 1 t:owi« American problem also. 



Dr. Banks: Yes, many of ttic issues we'll be talking about won't be 



e)^clusively ethnic--that's true. 



m 



" DjLi^^bbojtt : I've lived in my town, for twenty'-one years and I 

still an outland&r and the house that I M'ife in is identified by the 

family that lived there first, so that you never become accepted in t 
comniuhi ty . " - ' n , f 

Dr. Banks: BiS^)cit. happens to the ethnics merely adds another 

dimension. Many of these things have many other variables. The same 

t 

thing fiappens in "fural" versus "urban" cultures. 

MATHEMATICS: I raised the question: ^hat is'the relationship 
between thfe number system used within a society and its culture? I think 
kids ought to understand that the number system, itself is a cultural 
kind of expression and that it's "ten,'^ rather than having a number 
system based on "two" or based on, "j^ive," and so forth. So, it'.s important, 
even if it's not ethnic in a .sense, for kids to understand that 'the 

ma thematic^^l system is a cultural expression. , ^ . 

'I ■■■■ ' ^ 

SOCIA L SCIENCES: J ' ve raised some questions about: What ways are 
the cultures of ethnic groups such as Afro-Americans, Jewish Americans,^ 
and Mexican Americans simnar and different? I think that area has some 
very powerful kinds of questi'ons. For example, when I was in Honolulu, 
a Nisei (a ^"^econcl-generation Japanese American) said to me, "You know 
v.iiat's really struck me, Jim, J s the similarity between our values and 
those of the Jewish Americans : the valuing of the inner life, the strong 
aclnevement motivation," Why i^?:' this? If you look at culture, you will 
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see similarities cind <i i f i cm (micos , and, of course, I think the Jews are 
probably th^ most suctcs .ful in i):nng bi -ethnic. Maiy people are very 
Jewisti and yi.^t they .iro vfM;y micu-.sIu 1 in the mainstream. In the words* 
of Natfian Glazor, (.t)(.7 cur "urn versa! izod primordial'ists. " That^s a very 
difficult th.incj to acfi ii^vi^ - I o he successful in the mainstream and sttU 
to be very ethnic, I liave v)(^wish friends wh^ are. very ethnic and yet 
very efficaceous in the mainstrnam environment. As Nathan Glazer argues, 
most people who are primordial are outiof th<^ |mainstream, and it is very 
difficult to be efficaceous. in both erivi ronments\ .So, comparative studies 

of ethnic cultures, I (Jiink, offer a lot o/^-ptrssibil ities. 

'■^ 

RE ADING AN D LI IIZRAITUKL : llsw does the fiction and other literary works 

r . . . 

of our American ethnic aijthors reHreal characteristics and components of 
their cultures? Thr? i(lr\i that I have is a very exciting one. I would 
create a course that would deal with the examination of five or six classic 
ethnic literary works like? World, of Our Fathers , America is In the Hear^ , 
and Bless rle Ul tima . Tfien, I would have teachers say, "What kind of 
hypothesis can we derive about the cultures from i^hese wprk^, what data 
can we go ' to to test some, of, these hypotheses, and what are the impli ca- 
ptions for teachi ng. yourifjs Lurs and integrating. this intor^he curriculum?" 
The literature person in in/ department is very excited about this (two 6f 
them, as a matter of f-iri ). ond we may ^ay with tjyit idea---with one kind 
of joint person (me i-oMUj ,i social science person), one being a literature^ 
person, and one who . ' ifii^nt si is language arts. We think wje can do some 

r- 

very exciting things, wo rJtink the kids would be very moti vated--except 
that west of the Rockio Liioy cU^i't like to read too much. I'm sure that 
isn't true wfien yon is; ,\\\A rfie RockiesI But I think ttiat with novels 

i 
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like America is in the Heart , ttioy could handle it. One real question is, 
» f 

how much of each book should we take? We could take sections, anyway, we 
would take concepts like "culture" or "socialization" and look at the concepts, 
through the autqbiographical content of fiction. 

DRAMA : There's a book called Chicane Theater that I just discovered 

the other dayl I doa' t know the author, but it is going to be annotated 

in the second edition of my book.,> There are a lot of anthologies on 

Black dranta; there are a lot of resources. Even if you don't teach* dram^, 

» 

if you teach history, if ;you teach literature, you can use a lot of role 

playing. You can use a lot of drama in your teaching of literature, for 

example. One ofniy friends in the English departmertt at the University of . 

Washington read *m Sawder, and the kids were accusing him of racism, so 

my fPiend had them "try" Mark Twain. They did their research, and there 

f 

werlf juries ^^^d/lawyers , and it was a very exciting unit. So, I think you 




can use a lot^j^^r'ble playing even ^if, you don't teach dram^ per se. 



MUSIC: kjf/ould recommenTl^ to you Eileen Southern's book on the history 



of Afro-Ame 
Harvard las 



ican music. I had ttie pleasure of meeting her when I was at 
spring, I really would recommend her books to you-7-I think 



r 

she is one of the great creati*ve people. But why don't I let you [to Dr. 
Abbott] talk about music and then you co^ take issue at the same time. 



Dr. Abbott: Well, I j^i^t v/antcd to mention that if you want to talk 
about eti|)niciLy and music or eltinic groups and psic, you'd better separate 
"art music" (or "coiii[)Osed u^nsic" ) and "folk music," because there's no 
such thing^as "Black music;" i^ack music is music that happens, to have 



been written by d IMdck. Diorp ', no difference between Black and Chinese 
and American composers or (Uiy oL)i(»r composer who is a c omposer of music. 

Dr._J3anks: I d(jri'L know .jbouL all the technical distinctions, but 
I do know'that. wf)en ? yrew up down South, we did/i*t listen to wKite music 
in my home. 

Dr. Ab botL: You ' re (:a 1 k i ri(j about "folk music." 

r ^ ' ' ■ 

Dr. Banks: 1 don't: know what it was. I was talking about rock and 

roll music. [ don't know wfie(:.fior that's written or unwri tten--i t sounds 

like it's unwri U-on. l\ut it so(^nis to me that when I went to see "Colored 
♦ 

Girls" or '^Don't Bother Me, I Can't Cope," there was a "Blackness" to 
them. Now again, you're the technician, and you can define it bett?er than 
I can, but th(M'(,^ i^, soiik^ expression and a level of identity- wi th it that 

I have. Do, you see what I mean? ^ • ^ 

Dr. Abbott: You fiave to differentiate again between "popular music" 
and "serious music." • I don ''c mean "serious" in the sense o| intent, but as 
l^pposed to art music, symphonies, string Juartets , thi s sortxjf thing. 



Dr. Bank.^^: - Jopl--in.--Sct)tt Joplin--yqfu-^ould say. is non-ethnic? 



Qr. Abbot:!:.: Wtuit .we would have 'to say 1s non- jazz , non-fpl k . I have 

' / ■ 

to take issue with the idea tfiat there is a Black composi tiojial music, but, 
I don''t take i' S'i'^ wiMi thr f.h. that there is cultural expression in 
folk music or' iio;i--wr 1 1 ten traditional music. I'm a 1 i ttl e tdi sturbed at 
this attempt t(^ se<ireqat,o inusif;, wfiich is depending on the %jme materials 
for every piofp ol-imi'.^ic, and ^'^ay, "this is Black, this is White, this is 



Chinese, 'this is Ctiicano," unless you're Lalkincj about the traditional 

I ■ ■ - 

folk rnusit aspect or the non-composed music, otiier than non-jazz. 

Dr. [Janks: Then you would say ttiat Joplin is non-ethnic:;, for example, 



in terms (if his camposi ti'on . 

Dr. 'Abbott: No. In the first p^ace, that was written dowri^ after 
his time. He did not oriyinally write liis mu^ic. This was a p*ianistic 
ex|)ression of a folk idiom. So I would say, this is not -Black. 

; IJr. Banks : ipkay- 'then , "WluU is othnic-music?^" Kids xould research this 
This j"s a lecjitimato kind of (juestion. To'what extent do ethnic artists 
express their ethnicity throucjh their music? It nuiy be that in some music 
they don'f- tind 1n some they do. everything I j^ite may t^e influenced by 
my ettinicity, but maybe some things are much less so''tthan others. 



Unidentified Participant: The model that Tsee develojDing here 
seems to be ider>tified with the elementary and secondar-y school curriculum \ 
designl My question is, 'are you proposing this model for universities , 
as wc>l 1 ? ' . , H ' ,* • ^ .* 

Dr, Banks: T think there are a lot of potentialities in a university 
setting for some interdisciplinary teaching and )|se across departments. ' 
I'm just throwing . that out as an idea that you can discuss ^nd argue aboi^t 
in. your groups--idea.s that you can react -to. Yes, I think it has some 
potential! In'fact, |,he course I was talking about is a university course. 

A_RT: There are^some Blacks who have -no identifiable ethaic expression; 
there are others like Jacob Lawrence, ,.the bulk of whose work has been 
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expressed wiLfi Ifieinos of "1 iberMLion" and "oppression," but it is important 
to. raise the question that sohk? of their works may not be ethnic. 

Dr. Smethells: Jim, your listiny of math and science prompts me 
to add something to your list: pfiysical sciences or particul ar. cosmologies . 
How do various cthriic groups view the physical universe around them, its 
origins, etc. Cosmology is not exclusively the domain of western physics. 

l)r._ Bonks: Yes, v/hen you look at Native Americans, fdr example, how 
^hey have raised and answered that question. ^ would appreciate your 
'Writing your ciuc^sLion dowri lor iiie later.'" • . * • 

What: I'd like fnr you Lo do now is to get in groups of three, by 
different disciplines ^ and what I'd like to see is if ^ou could design 
the outlines of an introductory multiethnic coUrse--let ' s say for arts 
and sciejij^es. See if we can work on an interdisciplinary course outline^ 
for ont quarter. Be sure you get your work done. because you are going 
to- have Lo come hack and share in about twenty minutes. 




COURSE OUTL INES 

' * f ' < 

V ' , DF.Vi:i OPED BY 1HE WORKING GROUPS . 

\ '' ' . , - : • 

SYMBOLISM,,, ' " - ' • ^ ; ■ 

* This course i's upper division and ■ inberdiscipl i-nary. The subject 
areas includf!-. human i t-i or, , social^ sciences, and physical sciences. The 
main loi)ic' is "Symliol i ^;m. " Ifie mdiii thrusts are: (1) th^egi ti.inacy.- of ^ 
various ways oi' kaoi^inq; {2) cross-cultural symbolic competencies, such as 
beinq able to unckM's tand a piocr* of drama done by someone in a culture 
other than yi>ur .; ( 1) LhOv problem that students have with "literal" ver 



"symbolic" intor;pretations of iiiyt.hs, etc. The value of that is that onfe- 
can delve into both language and inatheniatics--ono is not limited to social 
sciences or humanities. Understanding symbols of various' ethnic groups 
seemed to be a place to start and the legitimacy of different symbols and 
ways of understanding things. The book we were going to kick off with is 
House Made of 'Dawn, because this OWS one to delve into cultur^pand 
language and into-the physical sciences, p^tic^ularly cosmology^!apd myth- 
ology (which, ^for the Indians, was^ their physical science--or the way in 

which they viewed the world around them). We would compare this to the 

■ ■ • \ 

Anglo-Saxon cosmology as expressed in physics-math symbolism. 

We 5>tarted out with a survey course on ethnic studies, and then we 
moved Trori) taking a look at what ethnicity is, to a course on Public 
Policy questions (taking a look-at our public institutions). The disci- 
plines would include-: sociology, anthropology ^ political science, educatio 
an'lJ social work. The basic question is: If assimilation is rejected as 
a goal and cultural pluralism adopted, what will be the effects on vartbus 
American institutions? ^ 

[. History of Assimi lationist Policy in the U.S. ^ 

* A. Examples 6f Various Institutions-'Schools, army, etc. 

B. Various t ttinic Groups-- Ital ians , Jews, Native Americans, 
Ctiicanos , l^lacks , ' • 

In order to explain and give examples of assimi lation, ;we 
might ask the group such questions as: If Africans had. in- 
' habited North America first, what would be our pattern of 

life now? Our cultural qualities? If Asians, what might 



• > , .0?... 

We woi>ld*ficwe Lo cstabl isl) what'^^histprican/ has^tfeen a 
sLaCed policy .of assimilaUon (o'ripa^'noft--stated PvOlicy, but 
, > n(werthelos-s a' pa ttoJ7L of ass litH Ta^ioff) . We have to show 
fhat o.iir inq ti tuTionr/ do (iiv(.^ exartip-lWlsf^'of a'ssinii 1 ation 
* havinq hr^on a pa L tern, oithor stated#r non-.stated. 

II.' Concopf gl (;ulUjral IMuValism ' , 

in. Implications oi" Chan(|e l;o CiHtiiral Plural i-smfi^ • ^ 

Will a change to a policy of plural ism btr^trengthening for 

. r)ur' soc iety? ; 

•A. Modifications in Institutions and Laws J*'' 

I., School sysLem-'^jducational methods , subje(/ts 

H: i s pan ic (ilarly important ^for people who are going 
. Lo he teachers to take a look at what you do in methods^ 
^ ' <^ncl subjects of education in order to teach pluralism, 

in o^der' to^ teach ethnicity. • ' 



pQfni'ly laws 



Is it necessary to ban po.lyga^ny or polyandry? Do we 
have to say that only monogdopus marriage laws can 
'survive if. we want naliona^l 'Yfi'tegration? 

, . ' • - ' ■ 

3. Social sevrvjces 

. 4. Medica-1 services * , " 

. 5. Other 

Possible Effects of Modi f ications 

•Qonf 1 i 1 1' bet'ween grjjups 

Loss of "Universal American, cul ture" . 

3. /.Thr^cat to national ' uni ty , 

4. QTreater ^sel f-respect and sense of sel f-determiiiation ,by 

'membey^s of minority cjroups 
■ . ^ ./ •* ■ \ • 

!). fZrirMChiiient of • riatioiial cul ture 



INXRO0UCTION TO ETHNICITY 



r 



-^'We prepared a course cajled "Introduction to Ethnicity/' The three . ; 
disciplines were: history v^conoTOcs , and educatiorv. Me began byjexamiri- ' 
ing contemporary ethnicity. Then we woul'b focus on concepts of ethnicity 
within the area. Students would do selected field studiels in ttieir 
particular area of interest (be it musics^K^t, etc.) in an etKr^ic contniinity. 
The members qf the ethnic communities would critique whatever field 
Studies ^ere done. Student^ would then delve into such subjects as: 
cfiscrimination, tr.ansnlission of culture, socialization .of chi Idren, cross- 
cultural contacts c^nd diversity, institutional racism, cultural conflicts, 
cultural change, language diversity, the role of the school as the mirrpr 
^of societyN, ethnicity in the American family, and end up with a further 
study of demographics and ethnicity in teachers. , ; , y 

PERCEPTUAL MODEL ^ . . ^ , ' • ' ' 

'. This course would.,be titled: "An Introduction to Multi=£ihnic 

* ■■ . ■ ' " 

Experiences irf the U.S. ,of Three .Major Groups: Native American-, Chicano, 

and Black." : ^ ' , 

Course Outli ne ' ' ^ ' * 

— — * , . ' ^ 

■ I. The Perceptual^ Processes " vt . ' 

A. Understanding the Fundtmental]' Processes of How We Interpret 
The World: Symbolism 7 

B. Linviting Course to Etbni;c Experience in the U.S. of Three Groups 

• * ■ - , . ■ 

1 . Native American 

r 

2. Chicano ' 

3. Black ^ ./ 



II, 



III 
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s\st9nis Approach: Factors in Understanding Relationships of 
Individuals in VaK^ous .Systems . 

A. ; Individual i • 

B. Fanii ly 

C. Coniniunity » " - • ^ 

D. Region • • ; 

E. Dominant Society - " . 

Stress the relationships-'-stcirt from the individual and how 
he' relates to the family, to the community, tp the regions and 
then to the dominant society--at all these various levels. 
Find that you are also situational in your relationship to 

. all of these things. 'I . 

Each Ethnic Group to be. Viewed 'in' Relation to the Systems Approach 
Interyiisci pi i nary. Approach j 

Themes' of /'^oals of the geneif'al society" and "difference 
• between ethnic groups and fthnici ty" * ' / 



• '"^ Goals, of an- Ift troductory Survey Course ^ . ' 

1. Identifying the contributions of people of different ethnic 

backgrounds tp the are^s of mythology and 1 iterature^ (examples)' 

,2^. \ptj stereotypes ^ ' ■ ^ * 

3. Curfrent issues' 

4. -> Unionsc ious behavior which ipay be interpreted as .being raci st 

' - ■■. ■ ' • . ■ - ■ ■ 

Summat ion ' - / . • 

The mcJjor reasor^. for reviewing these course outlines is to show what 
facrulty from different disciplines can develop'if giVen the opportunity 

9 

to work together. These cour'S'js were developed in a twenty minute brain- 
storming scission. Think what a day or two of concentrated effort could 
bring! 



HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 



by 



George E. Carter, Ph,p, 

• Director 
Institute' for Minority Studies 
Un'iverSiity of Wisconsin-La Crosse 




I want to read what the letter of instruction said, "It is ex6ectfed 
that you will give an overview on the concept of 'minimum mbcjules / and' hojjf 
that concept was germinated." That's from the letter that was sejvt from 
the Chair,' Mr. Thurman. ■ - 

When I was thinking what I might title this^little' presentatioK. I 
decked I might. call- it: "All You Mav Ever Want to Know About Minimum Mr^iulps 
and Ethnic Studies.^^ ' \ . 

. The University of Wisconsin System Task' Force on American Ethnic Studies 
which met during 1974 and 1975 and submitted i ts report in June (1975), 
addressed at some length the concept of minimum modules as.^it related to 
American Ethni c Studi e| . " I recall , as, a member of the Task Force, wrestling 
with what that concept really, irteant. In imicl," the same WaV' as the committee : 

• ' -97r ^ ' 



\ 
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Struggled wi th what \/ijTieri can Ethnic Studies nfiean, the Task Force report 

defined .^'minimum modi^les'^cis reflated to American Ethnic Studies and I quotie: 

As a program of\study consisting of at least twelve cburses dealing 
vyith the culture,^ history and social experience in the United States ' 
of American ethnic groups ; sjDecial though not exclusive emphasis 
should be placed'on Afro-Americans, latinos, jand Native Americans, 
flormally the modujle should -consist oft three courses in Afro-American 
Studies, three courses in Chicane and Puerto Rican Studies, three 
courses in Native \Ameri can Studies a/id one .to three courses of a 
survey nature. One of the survey colirses should be at the freshman 
level. . \ , * . 

That- in capsule 'form is the statement of the Task Force on Ethnic Studies. 

The report went on to say: 'v;^ 



Such courses should be distributed in reasonable proportion among 
the various social sciences, hujnanities an^d fine arts and should 
be made available on a variety of levels 'ranging, from freshman to 
graduatev The minimum course module must be supported by adequate 
library holtiings and resources and be staffed with scholars a/id 
teachers whose academic training and personal interest represent - 
a level of expertise consistent with the University's support of • . 
its other programs of study, • 

That was sort of the sub-note describing minimum modules- 

I must say that before the.Task Force Committee got under way, I had 
never heard of the idea of minimun|.modules , and to this day I think it 
was the creation of Nason- Hall. At least he is the first one who used it 
in the context of Ethnic Studies.* ^ • ^ 

The Task T^orce also mad^t|jle pbint that the modules should be a com- 
ponent of a general university education- That is, its aim Should be to 
pnbvi-de aVl students with an -opportuni ty to learn about and understand the 
histories and cultures of American ethnic groups. It was recommended that 
courses in the minimum modules be included^:as options ^n basic studies .or 
core -requirement programs. 



* Mason Hall is a Professor in Afro-American Studies at the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwank('(: and chaired the original Task Force. 
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1 . The TasI For-cG Report, if any of you have /lookeci at it in detai|, \ ., 
. we.nt'on to, make a uhit-by-unl t review of Tibrary i^ourqes, courses, and 

fitcLilty, as. they contributed to the minimum module as set fortff by the' 
, coomittee. An assessment was made of present adequacies, unit by unit and 

Sugges'^^ iareas--Of I needed development, • ' ,\ 1 1 

At Eau Claire, for example, the Task Force judged^the .mtniitium mbdule 
'was* established in Afro^Ameri can Studies and Native-American Studi'es. Vn\ 
■ Chicano and Puerto Rican Studies' it was not established. The Report alio 

recommended .development of a freshman level survey course' in Ameri^^an Whnic 

Studibs. This kind of assesSitnent was made for each 'four year institution 

• ■ -A ■ ■■ V ' , . . , .J/1 

in' the -University of Wisconsi'n System. The only units that met the mi'mrjium 

module 'concept at the 'time (June- 1975J mVe the University of Wisconsinl- 
•Milwaukee and t(ie Ui|iversity of "W-isconain-Madison. 
' ,' Thirteen rjiajor recommendations' were made by J;he Task 'Force. "The mijii 
'mum module concept ws^ only one--xi very important one which has largely 

been ignored. One recommendation of the Task Force Report, the only one 
•that has been accepted and carried out, was that a University of Wisconsin 

Standing Commi^ttee on- Ameri can Ethni c Stu^dies be established. The System! 

•,■-■'» ' - ' ■ ' ft 

Advisory Commi ttee on American ^Ethnic Studies , appointed iiiHhe spring of 

1976, met for the first ti^e. in March, This committee saw the .concept of 

minimum madules a^s one of the recommendations that should be'* 1 poked at 

fiVst. In Octof)er of 1976, the Committee passed' the following resolutiq^n 

T^he System. Advisory' Committee endorses twe concept of minimum |Tiod-' \ 
* . uIps recommended by the System Task Pej:iefe on American Ethnic Studies. 
Furthef:, that the System Advisory 'Cc^i ttee will define and suggest 
mo(iels 'as Recommendations to, 'Central Administration and the campuses. 

Thi? action wai| reported to tKe Universi ty, of Wisconsin System in the Com- . 
. mi ttee'^ ^interim report in -December 1976. The/Commi ttee went on to prepare 

I . ' 4r ....... . • . 
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further lengthy -recommendation concerni ng/ the mini mtfrh^ijio^ which 
*watf trahsmittact to t^e^ Uni\/ersity of Wisconsin System's staff as anVfe-- 
^tachment ta the Jllommlttee's f Inal year^^^end report. This we^s given In'May 
of 1977. Tne-Comip1ttee'*s recormiendatlon was develope^l after conslderStlOh 
and revlewL^f responses made to the earlier Task Forc6 by System units. 

■ •■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

. I want to cite dne^ two key passages- from the -Advisory Coiml Wee's 

longer recommendation regarding the minimum module:, ' _ ^ 

^ach unit should provide as part of -Its basic studies or core re- 
quirement program, a minimum module of courses that deal, with the 
''^ historical , social , cultural , pol Itlcal and economic experiences , 
in the United States of presently identifiable ethnic groups. The 
> minimum module of courses should be taught on a regular baisis, They 
should comprise at least'^one course in Afro-American Studies, one 
course in Native American Studies » one course in Chicano and Puerto 
Rycan Studies and one course on tITe nature of ethnicity. 

V c « * - 

Now there^as an impartant 'proviso added by the committee which I don't 

think many people are aware of. I^^ is: 

If initially only one course on each, of tiiese groups is offered, 
the course should be a comprehens;lve 'IntrWuction to the study of 
the particular group, The course on ethni city-should examine the 
nature of ethnicity, , ethnic inner-relations j the economic, social 
and political correlates , with the division of the population by 
' ethnic criteria and the changes necessary to make the UrYHo^ States 
a truly cul1:urall>^ pTural istic society. 

Th^ Commi.ttee went on to say the four courts re viewid^as an abso- 
lute minimum. Most units should be able to provide addict ional courses.. 
It was recommended that a series of courses, ranging from freshman to , 
graduate level, be offered by a variety of discipl ines. from the social 
sciences, humanities and fine pts, as well as the professional schools. 
Comparative survey courses^on both Jpwer and upper levels shQuld also be 
offered. 

Another impoVtant proviso., which again I think has been 'over>OQked, 

' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■: V ' . ,■ ' 

c&me in this longer, statement on minimum modules:. . ■, ' , ■ 




•i For uni ts that cannot S-upport- more than one' courfee devoted to some .. 
■ or all of the ethnrc gimips, s^urvey courses^which consider Several 
. '• groups, within one course can be /usefuTly employed to broaden the 
'•' e'thnic studies Qff'erihgs. ■■ ■ • ,. 

We felt, as <> committee, that by reduoin,q;-t^^^ of courses recom- 

'mended frpm twel ve to four an'd 1 e,a'ying' the dooi; ppen for less than' four (i'f ' 
certain units- could not mount more tha> rqne^Trtr^rlre^tm^ then we^ had really 
covered the field^-so to.-speak. And yel', at'the same time^uggesting1|(pt 
the' ldeal minimum module would loo'k' 1 ike. and, if 'you real ly. Wanted to be ,^ 
fancy; the. twelve cour^se model sttl] existed. 

* It has jbeen noted earjier that the System Advisory Corrtnittee went 
out of existence during the summen of 1977. ^ The Committee M been appointed 
to serve only for a year and a half. The new thrust, the new situation we 
have regarding ethnic studies in the system, you are all familiar with. The 
only reason I raise this point is to say,. to my knowledge, that the new com- 
mittee or committees—the Coordinating Committee and the''Advisory Committee— 
have_not' dealt with the minimum module co^icept as y^t, ^ ^ ^ 

To my knowledge,, very little has happened at; tihe System's -units, in 
response *^o any/of the recommendations made^concerning minimum modules, 
..Now, I am sifV-ef snore units- would qualify for .the new and reduced module of 
four courses suggespd^by the System Advisory Committee. Jhe .important 
question--it seems/to- me--regard1ng this particular concept ?nd this parti- 
cular recommendatiG(n is, "What needs to be done?" And I want to -propose a 
few suggestions, assuming that the University of Wisconsin, Systfem is serious 
^bout doing sofnething in American Eth^nic Studies. \. . ' , 

First of all, there is a need for^sCme system of Woni tor^g, what is 
happening, -or not happening, within the System units. Without the moni- 
toring, no one is really going to know if the irnits are responding. One 



of the reasons I made the reconroendatlon yesterday for establishing a ' . 
Isecond consortium for. ethnic studies- (whose concern primarily would be the 
rural aspect of ethnic^^ studies) was tliat Tsee in .th5«e units the'^ossibiTi ty 
for, serious -monitoring of wtiat is happening,., ^ . / ; . 

f* Second , 1 think som? mechanism for evaluation of what is, or. is not, 

• ' ;^ ' ^' • ■ ' ^ ; ..^ ' ' ' • ' ^ . 

happening is needed, • . , . . . « ' V 



third, I think we need to continue to develop leVder^hil), which I 

see as a critical fac,tor if H>rogres3 is tq be fnJide. in ethnic- studies ^ and * 

to th0t effect, I would urge on Central. Admirrl strati on nhe establishment/ j ^ 

of an internsh'lp in ethnic studies. ^ / " / ^ 

, Fourth , and perhaps mos^t important, I would u^cie .the!; establishment of 

■ some kind of unit structure at each cfeimpus in ethnic studies. 'This could 
■ . ■ . * ^ ■ - ■ 

:Vary and range from majors to mindrs to academic programs ^nd, if tha idea 

of four c|)jurses is- accepted as, a minimum, the heart of an ctcademtc- program 

would ^l/eady- e'xisi. It seems ^to me,, theiC, that a structure^ for a pr-ogram 

at* each unit is critical--especially theji sfnal ler ^nd TS(|||ated campifees. 

The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee has its^'Ethnic Studies^^Ma^or, It 
has viable progrJlms'in Native American studies, Afro-Ameri can studies, and 
Chicano and Puertd Rican studies . Majlison has its Afro-Ameri?:an. studies . 
program; Whitewater has Chicano studies; E^ta Claire has a minor, in Native 
American studies ^while^ at La Crosse, we have the Institute for Minority 
Studies. But each uni't, it seems to me", needs to be sure it is meeting the 

^ minimum module criteria^ By establishing some kind of academic program or 

' , ^ ' . «> " 

academic structure open to all students, visibility, integrity, and viability 

af American ethnic )St«dit^s is tremendously increased. 

^ ■ . . ^ . ■ . ^ ■ - ■ ^ ■ . ' 

I would suggest,, simply by looking at the cat&logs of System, urn ts, - 

/ , ; ' X ' . : ■■ 

there ''is pot one four year insti tution which could not assemble ah aqa^emic 



program in ethnic studies. At least we would meet tjje fqiHr\coi|rse .minimum y 
V recommended by', the. Adv^i^oryi Comrnit^ee at year.ago, ' And this w^ould naj: -take, y 
■'' iit se(?ms to^ m§,^ any mas,si ve infusion *of n.ew mohey. It migh.t take 'some- in- . 

novation, and creative approaches ^ ^ ; * 

; Just for*the fun of it, I looked at one ^of the '^n its.. that some people - 
"""w^d censider one^pf /those.isplated western prpvinte if Pill %bot;t*' 

is 'here, 1 apologize forvpicking. on . Rtver'T But I looked. through the 



cataloq at River Fall^-and di^s^covered' eighteen cgurses thfit iq some way 

• / , ■ : • 1 . .'V ' ^ . ' • , ■ ( 

^rel^te to ethnic studies:^ /. : » ^ \, \- ^ 

- ' / English ''WD degcwfiphy Yl2, 326; History 190^/251 , 280, 400, '451 ; / 
foreign Langduye 391 r. 392, 393; - Phil bsophy 342; PoliticaJ Science 254; 
Sociology 300; -Educ-atibn 352, 3^3 and 452. _ • ^. 

It seems to me ^ would be very easy to provide an umbrella structure.. Call 
it'wfiat you want— Acadeipic Institute, 'or whatever— but give- it ,a structure, 
■■ Perhaps one could go to the idea o'f "core and related" courses, tfhat 
is, core courses that relate, 1s i nee we are supposed to be providing some 
emphasis on the four^major racial minority groups^-have, those as your four . 

course^i ' ^ ' ^ - )^ ' 

:-I would: suggest, in closiag, tkjat the. mj pi mum rpodule concept is viable 

• and is a realistic System approach that -ineeds to be implemented. , It also 
needs to be monitored and evaluat(3.d; and, I think, withvsortip semblance of 

• crea-tivity and innovation on the part of the people that are involved, it 
could/easi-^y be done.". - ' . j ; ' j| ■ 



^ , Jerry M. Ahdeirsori, Ph.u. 

^ • Vice CKdhcgl lor > 

^ University oTt Wiscohsin-Oshkosh ' ( 
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My charge today is to discuss how a "rtiinlmuiri'iriodule" prograjji^an ^^-^jp 
■implemented--particularly the planning' pro^^s's/'curricu.l urn. review, and the ■ , 
effect on general education requirements ^4 1 guess that's an appropriate ' . 
charge for someone who has the, tit\e of Vic^eJjChancel lor, who is supposed ^ 
to suggest-ways of "hdw'to implement." . ^ 

V . ni b^gin by talVing about the planning process in putting such a 
program into effect by suggesting that, whenever possible T you use the 

. ■ . . . ' , V ' : ' ' ^ * ' 

Structures and processes which are already in place> I've, seen too many 
^si tuations^ where^pedple try to run , up an entirely new structure which 
precipitates argumer>ts over the process. ^ , ^, ^ 

.• ; I. bel ieve you"- start dut with an instiv^^utional -go§l as part of the ^ 
.institutional plan stateme^ The institutional, plan may. speak to a 



' Commitment to^a pluralistic campus population, ar, a campus /cornmlJliity 
related educational experience; or, -depending upon the environment and *' 
attitudina^ structure^ it may speak rnbre^spettfically to understanding, 
apprec^iations, and j^^si-t^hts info American ethni^cityw The (jo.^l 'statement(s) 
for the* .institutiorl is the' epabl ing arid legitiFiiati^zing state^lment, and/you 

^"^ain the. appropri cite endorsement from that s^tatement to beg^in planning for 
implementation:^ v ; • - . , / - 

• How ^'ou ope-rationa1 ize and ^tran^late the campus gpal to ri^al vty '(incor 
porate "njini mum (nodules" into the campuS Curriculum), is through your fn^ti- 

■ , , \ y , ' . vr.- 

tutlo'nal planning process, whether that M5e a *'bubble-iip^' process '(which L 
■ bel.ieve to be the best method) wiJ:i^ome parameters^ at the institutional 
level, or ;some other method. 

Ethnic stwdies should be an interdisciplinary progVam' and- nqt be ■/ 
, caught ^n "turf" disputes- It may require ^setting uf3 a dis uinc!t unit that 
may contract peopl^ from various areas in an interdisciplinary manner. You 
then may have%. structure by which' interdi scipl >nary programs can come forth 
N^n^alk 'cibout a structure that' s worked' Wei 1 on a couple of campuses anti «p 
^ is beginning to take hold on our campus. HoweveV, my refere^nce or focalv ,^ 
^ point in this whole dTscussion is.not going to be from my- own particular*-- 
' campus . V -* . . , ' ' ' , 

. ■ / ■^■.^^ - ' ■ ^ \ ■ ■ : ' - 

* In our planning process V and in the plaijning processes in which I haye 
been involved, we JiarVe what is, called a "self-determined, uni't J' A self- f 
determined unit consists of a group of people from various disciplines who 

* ■ ' ■ ■ ■^ ■ / • 

wish to come together and identify themselves as a planning, unit. They. may 
\ cross cot-leqe lines /dep,lartnien lines within a college, aad may ^ also inclu 
peop'le from support s-cn-vico areas. This junit^writes '^ planning document, 
just as the Department c^:Physics writes a planning document or as a college 
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writes a pT-anning document. The plan flows through the review process , • \ 
If the plan crosses college lines, using a trc|dit|pnaj model, it would not 
need to go through a review and approval at dfetjy level on a first run-- 
otherwise it could get barricaded by people .ij^Hp have blinders on.--relativ,e . 
to their own traditional discipline--and in most situa-^ions it woul'd not .1 
have'.a chance -to emerge. In this case you would have an interdisciplinary, 
self-determined planning unit of people who have some competency and interest. 
That planning document then begins to flow forwardj^p^rd approval. 

,. We've mounted a number of intcrdiscipTinary pWgr^ms oh campud&s I've 
been at through this approach . I'm tajik ing very praginaticalTy, but let's 
face it, disciplinary attitudes do--got-in the way. The purpose is not to ^ 
circumvent eurri culum 'Commi ttees deans , or anyon^, . |t does provide a 
chance for the idea(s) to recei ve; sonie . aval ua.tion i^i^^^^ of actual imple- 
mentation after the document has flowed through all 'thf levels of planning 
and has the endorsement of > the institution. ■.^^ 

Along with ideas, the planning document woul(^ also deal with the time- 
table for action. It would deal with the nature of jthe Curriculum (not 
necessarily in great detail), the rationale for the program, the faculty 
expertise needed,^ the resources needed.. Wh'ert I talTc about resources 
these days, I talk about resource real location\.|;We have reached the requiem 
to the year of "more." When I hear people saying that everything in terms 
of growth has to come from additive resources ,,itvdosen ' t ^ke a lot of 
sense. (That doesn't mean I won't advocate trying to get more resources.) 
The proposal would also speak' to the' potet>ti al audience to be reached and 
give a timetable, plus library resources, the student services, the delivery 
system, etc. That kind of sol f-doternfrn(>^i unit is goinn to wbrk best if 
you can build in some of the opinion leaders on the campus, what some people 



call the "faculty oligarchy"--if there are faculty oligarchies on campuses. 

Some have them, some tion't.' It's^,said that regional-type .institutions don't 

have the siame clear-cut faculty oligarchies as the great repearch insti- 

tutions, where, if two or three people on that campus back a program,^ it's 

going to go*no matter what happens/ ' 
. • « ^ <^ 

There is room in the qeneral education requtrements ""on most campuses, 

— • V • ^ :^ 

'if not all campusej, for ethni cs'tudi es courses . If there isn't room, maybe 
w^ ought to make room. Most campuses use the distributive Approach to general 
education as indicated by tho "^cafeteria" ofyOfferings thatlyou see in the 
catalog. There.^s certainly room to plug in ethnic studies. For example, 
it's fairly t>/f3ical to^have Basic Knowledge and Skills as^ one category with ■ 
courses and'^options under that,^uch as: science and math, non-western 
cultures, comniifni cati ons , humanities, and social sciences, On our campus 
we' ve added proff^ssi onal co.lleye courses as an option, because we don't 
necessarily beliovo, even tbough we believe the core for the education is 
^in the liberal arts, that we ouqht to shut out the professional colleges 
from some of tlio courses tliat ^thoy can provide. Or you coulu add a separate 
category under those general hoadi nqs that I've just mentioned that are 
meant to be i 1 lustrati:ve of wliat currently exists on ca^mpuses in general 
education. You (;ouTd>> luive a^ special heaciing called Insiqiits and Appreciation, 
"and under that put Lthnic Studit^s. Now I'm not playing word games 
.there. American Culture, nr precisely, the teyin Ethnic Stu'cly fits.-there. 
These would be (MjUcn l;o tfif? social sciences, the humanities, and non-western 
culture, Of course, there sliouUUbe a cross-reference so that it would be 
possible^ to take eleetivr^ eoiirsos in that s,e(iuence and gain credit for 
them— de[)encl j fui upoii naturi*^ of tlie courses--undev tlie humanities, under 
the social sci(>ru:es and .o»roiM:t). ' • 
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" Then you allocate the resources to use the Faculty Development Program 
or.^an equivalent; and, as I indicated last night, I don't believe the faculty 
Development Prograjn ought t6 be f^emedially oriented, - I believe it ought 
to be in terms of invigorating curriculum, in renewal and up-dating of . ^ 
faculty, and so forth. Jhis could easily be justified 'here^ as you need ^ 
faculty development to pVepare the- instructional group, which would come ^ 
from the various disciplines. On^pur campus we use Compensa»tion for 

Additional Service (CAS), which means that they are working beyond their 

■. •■'1 

■.. - . ■ . 

normal contract period, as a stimulus in terms' of developing curriculum 

design for the courses and the program. ^ / 

Next, don't require all the courses, it's counter-attitudinal , I think 

that's the mistake that'has been made in many.places. I think maybe one 

'course can be required so it isn't just sloughed off in the sequence. I'll 

give you a frame of reference of my experience on that. My field is com- 

■ . p 

muni cation and people frequently^ advocate that a basic comniun^i cation course 

^ ' ^ ■ ^' ■ . ■ ,\ ■ ■ ■ 

ought to be required, otherwise people won't take it. Wei 1 , .1 ,d ^suggest , 
on the basis of recefit experiences on many campuses, that when they stopped 
the requirement, more people wont into that gourse because it didn't obvi- ^ ^ 
ously have that negative connotation, "Yeah, we have to take it." So ^ don't 
require them all. You'd probably require* the ethnicity course you were 
talking about; th(J^r/mak^ tho others attractive and meaningful.. 

I think it's pb^ible to go further«:;ajad establish an area of emphasis, 
sub-major, minor or iBajor with opti<£)ns on^cam^es that have not approached 
tliat. There's likoly^o be an SCfl (Student! Credit flours) hang-up when you're 
in an interdisciplinary area. SCfl is still perceived as the "coin oT the 
realm" in tenns ol how resources are allocated. "If I teach it, what happens 
to me relative to my dep.irtment qettin*g the SCII count if you don't have a 
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distinct group of ethnic; studies?" I think the answer is fairly simp)I^; the 

SCH will go back 'to the department: ^t takes a lot of bookkeeping, but 

that's what we all do anyway. It wi>1 go back to the department in pro-' 

portion to the instructor teaching there. , • " 

• ' ^ . • ' ^ / \ .iv 

' The' other .thing i nherent in interdisciplinary programs is the question 



of the "reward structure." I refer increasingly to. the y/orl d we ' r^V-1 i vi ng • 
in as being in a state Q,f "social Darwinism," that is, you don*t dSre poke 
your head out of your department to get involved in non-traditional teaching 
efforts because of the rtsk involved. In other words, if you're not teaching 
in the- traditional mold when it comes to tenure reappointment, you may^^not 
be rewarded, regardless of the impact made in the field. We have to. deal ' 
with' that, but i t^ has. to be dealt with ifistitutionally, in terms of TARPS. ; 
criteria" and' personnel matters. / . - . 

From my own field, I think a communication course viewing the varying 
ethnic communication approaches and the difference in communication behavior 
would be a very, interesting course.-^. I don't think that we have, at the 
' moment, the competency /on our campus to teach such a course, but I think 

it vvould bo an extremely interesting one. I do know some people^in the field 
• who have taken that approach. Also, build in a'field experience.- I think 
that's very niiportant. 

Tiie College of Vthnic Studies which' we had at Western Washington State 
College lias been reduced to a program; this is unfortunate, not because it 
changes the nature^ of the liMnring experience, but because it lessens the, 
credibi 1 i ty' by the change to a "proyfram" status . W^C^ know that that's 
important on campus as opposed to college structure. They had a cluster 
collfH)(^, an'd 1 Mioiujht it worked v(n\v well. rn\ ri^feiTing to that simply 

1 
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because we had a bui It-ir^ field experience at the Seattle Urban Center, It ^ 
was tough to build that UrMin Center, but it worked vpry well. Some excellent 
experiences for all kfnds of students took pl^e there. Obviously, it could 
be done on a reservcition here. What Vou do here has to be related to what- 
ever you call your service center , tal ki ng- about, for example, oh our 
qampus, the Mul ti cul tiu^c^l Center. There ought to be rel at.iofiships between 
- tfefe 'instructional compor^ent of that center, with, for example, some team 
teaqKing. You're going to have to be involved in team teaching in much of 
this. as you. must call on the available expertise, Ypu may Want to plug 
ethnic studies into th& honors program on campus . There's no reason not 
to., It could be a very viable part of that, if programs are w^ll designed. 

Also, don't forget that the University of Wisconsin Extension has 
•listed^ in its planning document, as a major goal , the matter of ethnic 
studies. Ethnic studies, then, is a stated commitment, Whj- not plug into 
that for credit and non-credit? 

You may hav^ to use some visiting firemen; ^at is, have some instruc- 
tors como in and enrich .the experience and help design the courses. That's • 
demeaning to some peoplo, hut it's helpful', and 'l think you do'that, par- 
ticularly, in the early stages. \l would advocate that you also try to 
^credit prior experience of students as part of this because they may have 
a number of oxperioncos that- relate which are very important. 

What I'm saying is, I believe in a systematic planning process with 
a structure and a process- for implemontat4on that gives it legitimization, 
I don't s'dpr'an awful lot of problems. .If you have such a campus proce?rS< 
lin place anil- it's working ^at all, put it into being. If it dosen^t "bubble- 
u[)/' as I talked about with respect to a sel f-determinod unit or from one 
of the oxistincj units. or firom a couph? of colleyos or dcfpartments getting 



together, then i^might well come out of the/planning process as a target, 
for action with a timetable' for impleijientation ^as il; flows , through the. 
various levels. \ . . - > - , 

" - ^There'll be a lot of rati (jnalizations about how we're -til r^ady doing 

■jf ■ ' '' "' ' • '" '' ' 

this in portions of other existing courses,' or the old- duplication question?^. 

I remember hearing that in Frontier History we ^bviously teach about the 
Indian experience. Wel V, yes^, I 'm sure' -some dime'nsion of th-e Jndi<in exper- 
ience is taugVit there, but I don't, think that suffices. I think the time 
is right. I think we can develop credible and accefDtable programs from a , 
variety of approaches., especi al ly a,t;a time, when we're now mounting offer- 
ings, ajid good ones", for non-traditional students . ^ " • _ 

id Blanchard (professor at th^ L>|iiversity of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
caWusl i/ sitting' in thiWaCi'dience'' H& h'eaded up a curriculum committee 
of ^ task -force of about^ sixty people tha%^^F)ed and got a,.proved on campus 
a very exciting -adult degree program. If we ^an dp things like that -and 
break down the-disciplinary barricades in doing it,' I ddlft^s^e why wq can't 
do it in ethnic studies, particularly at this time in. history. I think we 
are w'ay behind in WisGonsin., ^ j ■ 

You >ay need a prior, educational effort on the campus, sijich as a 
campus conference or workshop. We have tal kejzi about a System workshop at 
various times" to stimulate interest and provide educational experience for 
people who don't" think about these things. - 

The National Conf,i,?rencG on Indian Education which we put on at Central 
Michigan a few years ago brought in experts from afcross the country and had 
a good turn-out of non-r|iitive American and Indian/ people there , ndt -only 
from our own campus other campuses. We had some specific goals in mind. 
We didn't liko^ the (|nps in the curriculum in that area,;plus we the 
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larjelt reservation in the State of Michigan, and we weren't doing much, ^ 

to service it. - . * ■ • ^ * 

• , ■ , ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

' . Obvibusly, you need a faculty andean administrative commitment. The 

faculty comnjitr/ent must come first. Thifigs don't augur 'unless we have that: ^ 
By the nature\fT:he number of people ^it this conference and the Coordinating. 
Comrfiittee that's been established, the b^se of support is there, the Urban • 
Corridor and the Coordinating Committee can give it the push and provide 
-the linkages, back to the c^puses. I > fairly optimistic about what we ^ ^ 
can do. - ' ""^^ - ^* 

i:m going to stop here and ,let this be some girist for your reactions 
albn^ with that which colleagues have presented this morning. 
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I realized during. the last session that I get to do double duty this 

morning, to xhai r thi.s workshop on Teaching Strategies and Program Development 

as- . related to Et/)ni c Studies . . . ^ , 

' • ■ ■■' " . ' \ 

I thought b:^ way of getting the discussion r-ol 1 ing--and I hope it 

a discussion session--! would simply try to. identify sonie issues., r^ated to 

Teaching Strategies and Program Development. Some we have ^ilreacjy hit upon 

in other sess^Dn^^ but certainly one of the issues, is the question of inter- 

dispplinay^ coupes vesus the single discipline af^Voach, Which is better ^ 

at wh(ch campus, and which unit? We may want to address inten-^departniental 

programs as distinct from interdisciplinary programs. ' 

^ ^ ^ \ 

vAnother issue is the question of thematic or topical approaches within 

ethnic studies^ comparative elements between ethnic groups, and which kind of 
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coii^es we could use, /arid is Ithisvkind 0/ approach best? We might want to 

reflect on the need for cooperative and ihter-insti tutional" programs ar inter^ 

; - ' . .• . • ■ , . ■ " ly.^ 

institutional cooperative efforts and/or mutual program, efforts . - .J'^* 

There is, & of -the funding agencies' in Washington 

,as to whaj^consti tutes the best approach. Th*is is usually related to how 

one goes about faculty development in the field of ethnic studies : namely, 

' is it better to try" to set up a situation where a ;facul ty member is .develo 

in terms of 'trying to integrate materials into already existing ''courses abou^ 

ethnic groiips, >or is it better to eli courage faculty members to try to con-- 

s'truct separate courses, by racial or ethnic groups? Or, would it-be better 

to try to. gain general expertise in a general ethnicity approach^ I'm not 

sure they- have made up their minds. - , . • . / 

We had a "toilet project in the humani tiesAt the University of Wiscpnsin- 

^.La. Crosse this past year which was funded by the National Endowment for . 

Humanities (NEH), In this/proji'ect, we worked" cooperatively with North Carolina 

Central and North Carolj/a A & T, predominantly BJack institutions, ahd, v/e^ 

took the approach of frying to get faculty, members to integrate materials 

into already existing courses. We've had a number of problems with that 

pilot .project. Faculty members said, in e^ect (particularly at the Black 

institutions), '*We don't have any problems dealing. with the Rla'ck part of 

it, and maybe wc could do something about Indians; b\jt if you begin^to talk 

to u^\ibout Chi-canos and Puerto Ricans and Asian Americans and White ethnic 

groups, we're in trouble. How do wc 'do them all? 'Pr, which ones do we do?" 

At the other end of the line, in Wisconsin we've f\ad faculty members 

basically saying the same thinc] about tryinc} to incorporate m^a^teriaTs on> 

Blacks, Indians and other ethnic qroups. They'll say, ".How , do we. get this 



expertise? How do we cram all. this into fifteen weeks? What criteria do, ^ 
we , use Tor selection and that 'sort of thi'ng?" ^ ^ ' 

We are just at the. 'point now where we' re beginning to preii^re thfe final 
reooiit f6r that grant, which wi 11 gb to NEH in a eouple-6f months,, aftd I 
thinks that that's going to be one of the questions • that wjfl 1 have td be d^alt 

wi* ^carefully by the people'who are preparing the report, that is, if. we' 

■ ' ' • • 

hope ta have any chaHce^to get a program grant--which is the next step in 

NEH' s program. . - . • i ' " 

' ' - ( ' . *' '■ 

We might 'want to get more specific and talk about hpw you stimulate the 

interest Of students in ethnic studies- Victor {Greene] was talking about 

■ ■ . . . ■ . ■■ . ■ ' ■ * ' 

tiie need for recognition of the indivi/Jual student's ethnic^ background. I ' 

' ■ ■• \ , ■ . ' ' " 

think that can be a very useful device in gettihg;students interested -^n 

ethnic studies. -It's "a nnost the kind of " Roots " mentality. Anottier .device- 
I have seen used very effeetiveV is to concentrate on the main ethnic group 
or your ^ti cuT.ar geographi cal area and have the-- students work in that 
field to stimulate interest. '■ Then begin to .-.afisess^th thein, as the faculty 
'member, comparative elements. \ ' 

When, fieorye Mahoney was tallc/ng th,is morning about Plattev^il le, J kept 
thinking I,:wouldn't want to rule out the Germans as a way of stimulating 
interest in ethnic studies in that area, if that's the particular population, 
group represented. You begi n. to-^talk about the rel ationship 'of Germans as 
an ethnic force to other non-m'i nori ty groups -arfd; to' minority groups , and so 

forth .' : , ■ • ^' ' \ ■■ ■ ■■" ' 

Most recoirtly, Kve seen a couple of, other inte res tii^de vices used' -^o 

stimuldU"' interest. One I' ve'used mysol f , l^(hen^"i way ^achi ng • i n North 
Caroliaa as an exchange professor in a predominantly Black school, trying 
to teach Black His tory--which can present some problems. The device 1 used 



was to have the students ^select a.[^iece of music, then put together a slide 
presentation (or a group of slidei).arid have a program with the slides set 
to music. We got some very intefesti no discussions stimulated; not only. by 
the selection of music, "1)jJt thrcnigh^Ttro kind of pictures they used to get/ ■ 
the sltdes, and'^so forth. The most popjilar one, by the way, was "You Cart 
-flake It If You Try." ^ " ^ . 

Another pedagogical strategy I've seeTr^sed rec&ntly--quite effectively-- 
is^'with video-tape: biographical sketches, pictoriajly put together on a 
vi^deo-tape by .students whp were doing a series of these in .a class. They 
would go back and take historical figures and develop them on tape. 

The point/J am'trying to make is that there are al'l kincir of strategies' 
that ohe can use 'to try to stimulate students. ^ ' 

These, then, are^^some of the questions and issues con^nlng teaching 
strategies' and program development. ' , 
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* I applaud what you've done here at this conference. Incidentally, . 
I'm going to takii^his^^^ home and hope to get some other states ,..sta(''.^^^ 
with the Univorsity of Waslii ngton , to bring folks togothor from across the 
state wlio are /doing things so that we can.v . talk about >th6 i ssues . So I 
applaud what .you' re doing. I think the mer^e 'fact that we are here is a 
Vos.itive'vdevelopiiiGnt , Tlio dialogue that you are. having here is (in important 

step. I ' ' ' - ; 

As I read your definition of presently identifiable ethnic^ groups , I 
feel the definition needs sharpening. It may 'have been very deliberate that 
you left it that way in order to gain consensus, but it seems to me that it 
could use. shar[)ehing, (iroups can be identifiable racially or culturally/ ' 

'■ ' ■ inn ' ' 

' '^ ' , X ^ ■ -v'';-^'' 



There are a lot of ways groups can be identified in terms of political 
interest groups, and so forth. 

The groups that you stress are Indians, Blacks, and Latinos. Coming 
from the west coast and having WorkecTv^ry seriously with the Asian Ameri- 
Cfijns, I fe^Hhpt your regionalism "haunt?" you, because^Asianr-Americans , 
as demographers tell us, will double their population in; 3^^^^^^ 
1980. "'They are noviT the second most heavily immigrating group to the nation. 
A^ian Americans now number 1.5 million and the^ are projected by informed 
demographers to reach 3.0 nrillfon by T980. 

r'm not suggesting that you go build courses on Asian Americans, 
netessarily.^i but it seems to me that when you integrate into the basic core 
cul^ricLflum (which I'm going to talk about in a minute), some attention should 
be on the Asian Americans, for several reasons. On£, they are a very 
.important .ethnic group in terms, of their experiences. For example, the 
Japanese Americans are often called the "model minority group." It's- inter- 
estling to look at the Hawaian Japanese as Qftposed to the west coast Japanese; 
it'jp interesting to look at the Jewis^i experience and the Japanese; and the 
Japanese in Los Angeles \ounty , a ri ripL marrying out of their own group abou,t , 
65%l(;)f the time. Two, there is ervannous intra-^thnic diversity within Asian 



Americans. For example. 



look at the Fil ipinos ,c who several years ag6 were 



down at the bottom of the social structure, but who, with the great ' ' 

^ W ■ 

grations from the Phil ippines recently--that's primarily an educateo ulass— 

have seen a median demographic characteristics* change. So I suggest ^hat 

you look at them in terms of getting a more global perspective on the ethnic 

,1. • 

experience: 

While. the focus inay be on the indigenous ethnic groups ,\e should not 
lose the national 'perspective, because I don't think teachers trained in 



La Crosse will necessarily teach there--they are going to be citizens 

of^a world community. ^ ' :v' 

It seems to me that the great stress in Wisconsin should be on institu- 
tional ii:ation. And I do think there needs to be some attention to the core 
requirements. If our goal is institutionalization (which I call "Stage Four" 
in my diagram), we must think about creative ways to impact the core courses, 

In^his diagram, I am noy^ looking at the history of the Inte^-Group 
Education Mwement, which touched colleges and universities somewhat less 
than it did the K-6, middle, and high schools, although it did touch them, • 
The movement failed--I guess I said last night that the movement emerged 
after the forty-three riots and by the time of Watts, it died as a movement. 
We could raise the question, "Why do educational reforin movements fail?" 

One reason they fail is that they stay out of the mainstream. They are 

' ^ - \ 

special cburses, special jDrojects, taught by^ special people--who go when the 

li . - • • 

funding ends. 

Related to the idea of imparting the core requirements are some of , 
your ideas about faculty development. Professor Carter [UW-La Crosse] had 
same comments about facu^^lty^ development, and 'I think you need to seriously ^ 
think about some^ays >|p accomplish that. Perhaps you could send a groiip 
of professors (give them release time) out to the west coast or to Harvard 
or some other place. I think we've got to focus on how you get the Litera- 
ture IQl teacher or the Humanities 101 professor to integrate his/her 
.course with ethnic content. I feel we have to focus a lot of attention to 
that, because when we are gone on^to wherever we go, what we have done may be 
forgotten. They could easily eliminate, my ethnic studies course because it 
is an elective. And I can see history repeating itself, with riots or other 
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disasters, and more spinning of wheels. So, institutionalization of. the - 
reform need$ some ^more concerted attention, - . ^ 

Ln your program here in Wisconsin there also needs to be more attention 
given to comparative ethnic studies. You did talk about one coi^rse on • 
"Introduction to Ethnicity," but I didn't hear i t expl i'cated. The compara- 
tive approach would give you an .i^pportunity to deal with the^eneric con- 
cepts with examples from a variety of cultures. \For example, if you're 
looking at workei^s who immigrated, say the Filipinos in the 1920s, you cflin 
contrast them with the Chicanos who imnigrated, let's say afW World War 11^ 
(and are still coming across the Mexican border, both as dtfcuirohted and ; 
undocumented immigrants). So it seems' to me tha\ comparative study of , 
ethnic groups is very important, • ' ^ 

One of the reasons I have hypothesized that educational reform measures 
fail is that in some way they are too xliscrete. For e^ampie, I would v-^ 
hypothesize .that if we can key in on women and have comparative cultures of^' 
ethnic women--or if you can key into >some other reform movement--we might 
sucCfeed. I have a feeling that we al 1 go ou,t wi th our little banner arid we 
wave our little flags when what w^ really need is more generic reffe^m models, 
and what we need to look at is. how reform *can '^be institutionalized^ 

On this chart [use of overhead] I tried to indicate the historical 
development of the multiethnic movement/ ground the time of World War I, 
there was the extreme Americanization, the hativism. Then we had the riots 
around World War II and the Inter-Group Education (Movement. .Next, wd had 
Watts. Then we had what I cal"! "Stage One--Monoethnic Studies Plrpgraijis." . 
They were characterizecf by several qualities. They tended to be very 
politically oriented. They tended to be "how ethnics had been oppressed by 
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whites," and so forth. These were growing) pains and I think we, to»a great 
ext€fht,'mbve3f away fi^om that sjtage—at least 'as the dominant modal ity. , 

In "Stage Two—Mult^et^hrTic Programs" we began to see that 'there were ^ 
some relationships between programs, and we started to get a more scientific 
approach. I do think we should deal^with moral dilemmas and .moral issue§ and 
the whole notion of increasing the stage of moral development in students, • 
If we only educate the mind and not the soul , we end up with the Erlichmans . : 
and the Hitlers. So I think that we can ha^ moral development in a very 
planned way. I think that should be a part of>a general education at your 
esteemed schools. 

So we moved, historically, ta "Stage Three— Multi -Cultural Programs" 
that are including women and ethnics. I'm projecting that "Stage Four" 
should be Institutionalization. We should be raising the question at this 
point, "How do we get to Stage Four?" If we are at Stage three now,- how 
do we get institutionalization of the program, which is Stage .Four? 

Thank you again for including me in. your conference. I am very glad 

■/ . 

that I have been able to participate in. this conference and with this group 
of people.. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FROri CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS 

far Consideration of 
iTHE COORDINATING ANMDVISORY COMMITTEES 
j (This is not a pnoritized listing) 

^ ■ . ' - ■ . • / 

Follow through on the idea' of a research and resource center 

Continue^ to stress the need for- implementation, on all campuses, 
'of a four course minimum module . 

Review Coordinating Committee functions in lieu of the director 
position as suggested* by the 1976 System Advisory Committee 

Review request of funds via Faculty Development for the implementation 
and/or strengthening of campus et hn i c s tod i es programs ' • . 

Consider the option of dividing Systemwide ethnic studies responsi-..^ 
bilities between the Urban Corridor Consortium (UCC) and the West / 
Central Wisconsin Consortwjm (WCWC), with the UCC responsible for 
urban ethnic studies and WCWC having responsibility for the rural 
aspects ' ' ' r ' : 

Consider option§ and plans for graduate training in ethnic stMdi;e$^^ 

Investigate the- links between f^thn c studjes and the human' at ions 
requirements ^ c 

Become more active in the political arena with lobbying efforts in 
favor of more funding f(^r the ethnic, studies area 

Develop a monitoring system to gauge and give direction to th^ 
aftivity in ethnic studffes 

Express to Central Administration ^nd the Bo^trd of Regents tne need 
/or additional funding M 

Establish an internship progranf in ^^thnic studies 
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